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“YOU SEE IT I8 NO USK FIGHTING AGAINST THE INEVITABL®,” SAID THE STRANGER WITH LIGHT MOCKERY, 


MRS. BEAVAN’S LODGER. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER I 


“AuntrE |” cried Lettice, ‘I have an inapira- } 


tion, and if you'll promise to consider it seriously 
i'll tell you what ib is.” 

Mrs, Beavan looked up and smiled—~and, 
ladeed, it was very difficult to look at Lettice 
Without emiling, The fair young face was so 
round and fresh and dimpled, the blue eyes were 
80 full of light, the rosy mouth fell into such 
delicious curves that he must indeed have Leen 
® Misanthrope of the first water who could resist 
the little lady’s spells. But though Mrs. 
Beavan emiled she shook her head rather sadly at 
the same time, 

“Inspirations are all very well in their way, 
Letty, buf I'm afraid they are not of much prac- 
tical use when it isa question of pounds, shillings, 
and Pence,” 

But that’s just where you are wrong, auntie, 





My ides is intended to meet that very difficulty. 
Here we are in this big rambling old house, 
occupying three or four rooms out of a dozen, 
aud leaving the others to the rats. Why shoulda’t 
we make use of them—in other words, why 
shouldn’t we take » lodger ¢"” 

Mrs. Beavan looked startled, but by no meaus 
enthusiastic. 


“ Who would be likely to come to this out-of- | about her, a ati 


the-way place-—five miles from a railway station, 


and ten from the nearest town! No, Letty, | 


I’ afraid your idea won't work,” she replied, 
despondently, as she glanced down at the pile of 
bills on the table before her, aud then let her 
gaze wander out of the open window to the 
pretty old garden, now bathed in a golden glory 
of sunlight. It wav shut ia from the road by a 
high fence, but away in the distance a silvery 
haze marked where the sea lay at rest in the 


morning light, and the faint sound of its surges | 


breaking on the shore came to the ear in vague 
murmurs. 

Briarwood Farm, as the house was called, was, 
as Lettice had said, a rambling old place, so 
remote from civilisation that its very existence 
seemed likely to be forgotten by the outside 


| world. Sixteen years ago it had been for sale, 





| 


| 





and had been bought by a certain Mrs. Beavan, 
then a young widow, who had come to it with a 
little child of two or three years, and had lived 
in it ever since, 

Who she was, or whence she came no one knew, 
neither did she ever make the slightest allusion 
to her past life. People said there was a mystery 
firet tongues had wagged 
rather freely cyncerning her, but by degrees the 
gossip died o nytural death, and in time the 
villagers grew to look upon her almost as one of 
themselves, Still, it was observed that she 
never weut beyond her own gate, that she 
neither visited nor bestowed hospitality, aud 
that all the time she could spare from her little 
farm was devoted to the education of her niece, 

For some yeara the farm had been paying very 
badly, and on this special spring morning its 
miztress bad boldly looked matters in the face, 
and for the first time taken Lettice into her con- 
fidence. The conclusion they both came to was 
that it would be impossible to meet even their 
small expenses unless their income could be in 
some way augmented, and Letty after biting 
assiduously at the end of a pencil with her pretty 
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white teeth, and racking her brain the while, 
had finally given utterance to her)"‘ inspiration,” 

“ Abany rate we'll give the idea a fair trial,” 
she said, presentiy, in a very resolute voice, 
‘rn print a board in my very, best. style ,of 
* Board and Li dginge,’ and uail it- to the tree 
just by the gate. It’s rather infra dig, | must 
admit, but beggars can’t be.choosers, can they, 
Auntie?” 

Mra, Beavan w need, but acknowledged the 
ustice of her niece’s conclusion, and then Letty 
eet-to work over her “ printing,” 
produced a highly ornate epecimen of her powers, 
which she regarded with fond pride, while it lay 
drying « n the table before her. 

“It's quite a work of art, isn't it, darling?” 

she eaid to Mrs. Beavan, with her head on one 
side, like a little bird...” iim quite sure no one 


who cees it will be able tor regiat it.” 
*"Onle the misfortune ix, that in ail kelihood 
no one 1/7 see iti srrpended her aunt with 







faintemile. oon %, 

Bus events’ ie wrong, and triumph- 
antly vindicad ‘3 based ¢ very after: 
noon a-touriat, al @ lonely country 
regd, chanced to oy de on whicb the 
aatiee was Lailed }and after o @Blighd hesitation 
bee ned the gate, aud ywriked o the house 


ich was long andibest, and half-covered with 


ri of every deacr 


e maid-ol-all- itted bit intoelow- 
called parlour, witb a oak boards and a 
bow window, and hither Mrs. Beavan came. to 


hing—a slight, delicate-Jooking woman, dressed in 
black, and bearing the mark of refinement stamped 
on every feature. 
She looked rather curiously @t-her visitor, who 
was @ tall, well-kuit man of about thirty, with a 
2 ‘that, would have been handsome but for the 
expression of settled gloom it wore. 


His hairy and eyes were very dark—the latter 


sombre-looking ‘enough, the, former just tinged 
with ‘grey. 

Mrs. Beavan decided that he was « man who 
had met some heavy sarrow, and who had not 

juite recovered from it. 
His qpostinns ayn the rooms were terss 
dike, aud atter lopking at them he 
h y hotieebold consisted of. 
band my little niece,” was the response, 
e nodded in a satisfied manner, 
 That-Will euitme very well, I want quiet 
and leisure forréading, and that Ethink you can 
promise me.” 

Yes,” shesaid ; then she conscientiously added ; 
* but I am afraid you will find it very lonely here. 
We have no visitore—no communication with 
our neighbours even.” 

He laughed rather harshly. 

“That will suis me too, I have no love for 
my neighbours, and no desire for their society— 
my own contents ne, Then we will consider the 
matter settled, and I will come to you to-morrow, 
Tam on a walking tour, and the smal! amount of 

uggege I brought with me is at the Inn at H——- 
| will have it sent on, and instead of giving you 
a reference I will pay a week in advance.” 

He laid down three sovereigns on the table, 
and seemed to think the bargain concluded. 

“Excuse me,” Mrs, Beavan said, as he was on 
the point of departure ; “but you have not yet 
told me your name,” 

The remark was a very natural one; but it 
seemed to have a disconcerting effect on him. 
He stood quite still for a moment while his 
heavy. brows met together above his sombre 
eyes. When he spoke there was a certain amount 
of constraint in his voice. 

"My name is Page—Denis Page,” he said, 
rather hastily, and then he bow:d and Jeft the 
room, while his hostess stood watching him uatil 
his tall figure disappeared amongst the shrube, 

As a matter-of-fact Mrs, Beavan wae not quite 
sure whether she had done right in accepting him 
as a member of her household with “t kaowing 
comething more about him. Should: Ae cali him 
back, and insist on references ? 

She hesitated, and looked at the three golden 

coins in ber band. They, at least, were satis- 
factory, and with a similar sum every week she 
would very noon be able-to pay off all her bille, 








and finally | 





and ged ** t” again. The temptation was 
a great one, Mrs. Beavan yielded to it, 
The f day Mr, Page and his luggage 


arrived. 
bedroom, whither she had been banished by 


aged toget, 
worse, and she was in consequence kept a pri- 


soner to her room for rather more than a week 
| after the new lodger’s arrival. 


Meanwhile he had settled down very comfortably 


in the quaint old farm- -house, and seemed to make 
A big box of books 
came from Loudon for him, and his time seemed 


himeelf quite at home there. 


to be divided between these ‘end long lonely walks, 
which sometimes Prk him out during the 


of the day. ie 
Mrs, Beavan saw very little of him, and he 


been there a foraigut before he even set eyesion, 


Lettice. 
Their frat 








he intended to,H—-, and should wot, 
pays be back i late-—ten o'clock, igh 
aps. \igig'- a 
Just 8 it was gro dusk Lettice came in 
the bows mo with her hands fal} 
of wild v3, Whi begaa arranging ia m8 


Re te 
She bad almost. finished: ie task when ‘thi 
ROWE party oe, ea someone stt 


¥ Dart he aS ean pretty, @untic 1” she m 
withogt locking up, prot do fingers bo 
tenderly over the delicate, blossoms as if 
were Seutient creatures, conscious of the love's 
bore theta, “There are no flowers, prettier 






now, auntie, I’m awfull 
sorry for him. “There is a look on his face tha 

sometimes makes me feel like crying. I’m eure 
he’s had a hard time, Perhaps someone he loved 
disappointed him ? I wish we could do something 
to make hia life brighter 1” 

She glanced up as she finished speaking, and a 
quick little ery of affright came from her lips, for 
there, on the threshold, stood——not her aunt, but 
Mr. Page himself. 

A blush, deeper and brighter than ever dyed 
the heart of a rose, burnt in poor Letty’s cheeks, 
Her eyes fell ; she stood before him the picture 
of confusion, unable to utter a word of defence 
or apology, wishing, indeed, that the earth would 
open and hide her from his gaze, 

At first the frown on his brows seemed to 
deepen, but as he saw her distress his expreasion 
changed and, after a moment's hesitation, he 
came a atep or two nearer, 

ae beg your pardon; Iam afraid I startled 
you!” he said; and then he paused, addivg 
presently, Whom have I the honour of address- 
ing?” 

“Tam Lettice Lynn, Mra. Beavan’s niece,” she 
faltered, finding her voice with some difficulty, 

He looked surprised. 

“ But I thought Mrs. Beavan’s niece was a litile 
girl—quite a child } ” 

“Oh dear no,” Letty returned, with more 
composure, and with a smile that brought into 
play sundry delicious dimples; “I am by no 
means a child, I was eighteen last birthday, and 
that is ten months ago now.” 

Evidently her communication sounded far 
from pleasing to her companion, for once more 
the frown came back to his brow. 

“TT had no idea of this,” he muttered, more to 
himself than her; and he walked towards the 
window, through which he looked out at the 
golden and amethyst glories of the western sky. 

Poor Letty took the<gppommnity of slipping 

4 





Lettice watched him with burning 
\curiosity from behind the white curtain of ~ 

er 
aunt on account of a feverish cold she bad man- 
Toher great disgust the cold. grew 







| no good, and on the other 











away unobserved, = thus hi the t 
had risén to her i) si 
She was one of cha roost sensitive 





hearted little creatures in the world and 7 
pride had been deeply wounded both by the 
thought of what tle had eaid before Mr, Page, 


and his manner of receiving it. 

Surely he might have hidden. the. resentment 
that he undoubtedly felt at hearing his landlady 
had a grown-up niece, At any rate there could 
be no necessity for his making it #0 plainly 
visible. 

Lettice crept up to her own little room so as 
to hide from her aunt the traces of her grief, 
Tadeed, she had determined not to say a word to 
Mrs, Beayan of what had ha pened. Ft could do 
ib migh » have 


|} the effect of driving the lodger away ; and the 
lose.of bie weekly three guineas 


, be felt 
vary contiderably by the little 


ip ae 


: e was @ memorable one. Mr paar 
Page had gone ; garly inbe afternoon, eaying. % 
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sis CHARTER he 
“Mp. Pace was very” touch peel 
that a youn, wae one of 
oa Briarrood ise. aa 











: iy, 
catthing up or walk “to his 
‘Sig. 8 amram a as to 
divert hig attention {nto another chatmel. And 
yet he could not contrive-to get ‘outside the 
sphere of her influeiice, 

The bowl of flowers—always fresh and sweet— 
én his table, were arranged by Letty, the 
branches of gloire de Dijon roses that strayed 
across his old-fashioned bay window, were nailed 
back by her; it was the echo of her silver 
laughter that came borne to him from the other 
side of the house while he sat in his lonely room, 
and sometimes he caught the lilt of the sweet 
young voice singing some old-fashioned ballad, 
which often stopped midway as if the singer had 
suddenly remembered hia presence, 

And 20 the weeks went on, until more than a 
month had passed by since Deuis Page came to 
the quiet old farmhouse, and with the exceptiou 
of that one eveding he had nob spoken to Letty 
except to say “good morning” or “ good even- 
ing ”—indeed, she studiously kept out of his 
way 

One evening he had been wandering about the 
cliffs, when & Y sudden shower came on, and he 
sought shelter in a cave, whose recesses ho had 
often promised himself to explore, ‘To his 
diemay he found it already tenanted by no less 4 
person than his landjady’s viece, who looked up 
in equal confusion as he entered. 

“Twas going to shelter. from the rain,” he 
said, halé apologetically. “It has come on #80 
unexpectedly, and I have no umbrella, I was 
not aware you were in here,” 

Vhe words sounded ruder. than they were 
intended to be, and Letty bit her lip rather bard 
to prevent its trembling ; but she said, gently,— 

“*T hope my presence won't drive you away; 
you would get wet through if you ventured out 
while it is pouring so hard. Besides,” she 
after a moment's pause, during whic he jooked 
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undecided, “it would make me very unhappy if 
you went out into the rain because I am here.” 

Her voice ‘was nob quite steady, and Page, 
Fence: swift glance at her face, saw something 
there that smote him with compunction. Tears 
were hanging from her lashes, ready to fall, but 
kept back ea ride that would have prevented 
his seeing , if ‘that had beem possible. He 
wondered if his tone and manner had caused 
those tears. , 

“You are more considerate towards me than I 
deserve,” he said; in a softened voice, “I am 
afraid 1 have proved myself somewhat rough and 
boorish, More than once it has struck me that I 
owe you an apology, Miss Lynn.” © 

“ Owe me an apology !” repeated Lettice, with 
wide open eyes, 

“ Yes, for my’ bebaviour on the evening I found 
you arranging primroses in my sitting-room.” 

“Oh!” and Letty drew a long breath, and 
with a sudden impulsive movement hid her 
face with her hands, Even yet the recollection 
of that evening covered her'with confusion. A 
moment later and she was looking up into his 
eyes, hor own very serious ‘As you have 
mentioned ‘the subject, Mr. Page, I hope you 
will leG6 me express my regret for the foolish 
words you heard me say on that occasion. I 
thought it was my aunt who had come in; I had 
no idea it was you.” 

“Tam quite aware of that. As to your words 
—if Il remember rightly they expressed nothing 
but kindly feeling.” 

“ Indeed, they were not intended to express 
anything else,” she replied, earnestly, and she 
clasped her slim hands ‘together in front of her, 
> fingers twisting nervously, the one in the 
other. 

There was something pathetic in her extreme 
earnestness, in the childish innocence of the young 
face, the pleading expression of the sweet starry 
eyes, No man could have withstood it, and 
though Denis ‘had done his best to harden his 
heart he had not quite succeeded. 

* And instead of thanking you for your sym- 
pathy I turned away from it,”he eaid, with 
something like self-reproach in his yoice, “ Well, 
you must forgive me, Miss Lynn, and blame me 
as little as you can help, Fate lias tiot been kind 
to me, and if T have learned to regard my fellow- 
creatures with sistrust itis as much my mis- 
fortune as sy fault.” 

He ended with a half groan, and then bent 
down to pick up @ book which lay on the ground 
at her feet, It was volume-of Schiller’s pooma, 
in the poet’s native’ language. 

“Tam trying to’ Keep up my Germah,” she 
said with a -smile, in reply to his questioning 
look : “but it is rather difficult, for Auntie’s 
stock of German books is very limited.” 

“Will you let me lend you some of mine! I 
have a good many knocking about, and if I can 
assist you ‘in your ‘reading I'll do ao with 
pleasure.” 

She accepted the offer with gratitude, but the 
moment he had made it he half regretted it, 

_Why should he trouble himself about this 
girl! Sho was very fair ard very sweet, but her 
life and his lay in different directions, and he 
was by no meane desirous that the lines of their 
fate should cross, + 

Rather abruptly he went to the mouth of the 
cave, and | out. It was getting late, and 
the shadows of dusk were stealing across the 
landscape. 

“It has left off raining,” he announced, and 
Lectice at ouce made preparations for departure. 
As he was going home, he could hardly do other- 
wise than escort her, so together they walked back 
to the farm, in the fresh, rain-scented air, whilst 
the thrushes and blackbirds sang their good-night 
songs from the wet b and the stars stole 
out one by one, through the purple dusk, 

They entered the grounds of the farm through 
§ plantation of firs and larches, and as they were 
sbout half way through it, the figure of a man 

ared from behind one of the trees— 


& ragged, unkem; Leys creature, 
raberyn te ie onthe pry recor en 

in e. 0 and 
Was lost to sight amongst the vedi: . 


alarm; aud involuntarily drawing nearer to her 
companion. “This path leads nowhere but to 
the house, and he can’t have any business there.” 

“Have you no idea who he is, then?” asked 


nis. 

“Not the slightest. I have never set eyes on 
him before. He must be s tramp.” 

“Tn that case he’s up to no good,” observed 
Page. ‘‘ I'll see you safely into the house, and 
then i'll to find him and discover what he’s 
doing here,” 

But though he spent quite half an hour in the 
search, i) was unsuccessful, The man seomad to 
have disappeared, and Denia concluded that he 
had been alarrmed at being eeen, and liad, in con- 

uence, showed a clean pair of heels, 

@ was glad of it. There had been something 
curiously sinister about the fellow, and, perhaps, 
it was the remembrarice of it that made Denis 
uneasy, and kept him awake half the night. 

The weather, too; was rough and stormy, the 
wind sighed sud howled by turns round the old 
house, and died away in pititful sobbing guste 
among the trees ; every how and again a showero! 
rain dashed against the casement windows, And 
once, just befora dawn, the dog chained up in the 
yard below gave vent to a long, melancholy 
howl that made the listener start up in bed half 
apprehensively, 

egobup earlier than usual and went down- 
stairs, imagining he was the only person yet astir. 
He was wrong, for the front door stood wide open, 
and in the porch he caught a glimpse of a 
woman's kneeling figure. 

She rose as he approached, and he saw that it 
was Mrs. Beavan herseli—but Mrs, Beavan look- 
ing as he had never eeen her look before. Her 
face was drawn and white, her eyes were wild, 
the muscles of her mouth strained. 

“What is the matier?” he asked, and, for 
answer, she simply stepped on one side and 
pointed downwards. 

At her feet lay the body of a man, and it 
needed only one glance to convince Denis that he 
was dead, : 

* Good Heavens !” he exclaithed, inexpressibly 
shocked. “It ia the tramp we saw in the plan- 
pies last night! What hae brought him 

3 ” 


* Ho came here to die,’’ she answered in a low 
terse voice ; and, without lifting her eyes from 
the pallid face, “ instinct guided him, for he did 
not know where I was,” 

“Then you are acquainted with him!” asked 
Denis, surprised, 

. She started slightly, as if unconscious that ahe 
eo 80 far betrayed herself, then she bowed her 


“Yes, Lam acquainted with him. I, have .not 
seen him for many years,,and he is altered, 
almost past ition, but all the aame, it is 
he—it is he |” she repeated, balf-mechanically, 
but with such des in her voice that Denis at 
once understood there must be some tragedy in 
her life in which this man had played a part, 
“Te there anything I can do for you in this 
business? Shall I communicate with the local 
authorities }” he asked, sympathetically. 

But she turned upon him almost with fierce- 
uess, 

“The local authorities have nothing to do with 
me, He has come to me to die, and I will be 
responsible for his burial.” Then her tone 
changed, and she clasped her hands, “There is 
oue way in which you can help me, Mr. Page, and 
that is by making Lettice believe this man isa 
complete stranger to me. There is no reason 
why ber bight young life should be clouded by 
the past ; the future, alas ! may briog her sorrow 
enough,” 

True words ; not spoken in jest, but rather in 
the spirit of propheay ! 

And so the stranger was carried to a spare 
room, where he lay until he was takeu thence 
and borne to hia last resting place; and though 
Lettice wondered at her sunt’s uoneually white 
face and quiet manner, it never struck ber that 
they were in any way connected with the unfor- 
tunate wayfarer who had breathed out his life in 
the storm. 


' One effect of the incident was to bring Mr. 


lady and her niece; and both women wore struck 
by the gentle kindness he dispiayed duriog there 
ead days, and the consideration he showed towards 
them, ° 

No one could now accuse him of being misan- 
thropical, And sometimes the cloud that darkened 
his face would lift, and he would talk to them 
of the foreign lands he had visited, the strange 
things he had seen ; but of hia former home or 
his relatives he never breathed a word, 

So far av Mrs. Beavan could see he held no 
soré of communication with the outside world. 
Ever since he’ had been st Briarwood Farm— 
now more than two months—not a eingia letter 
had come for him, neither had he written one, 
He did not even read the uewspapers. The only 
way in which he kept up with the times was by 
reading the latest books, which were sent to him 
regularly every week. 

Mrs, Sone. liked her lodger very much, but 
she sometimes wished she knew a little more 
about him, 


CHAPTER UL 


Nuver had a summer seemed so delightful to 
Lettice. The sun shone brighter in the arure 
sky than ib had ever shone before ; the flowers 
were sweeter, the songs of the birds, the whis- 
perings of the leaves told her a new story, the 
eet hours flew by leaving trail of joy behind 
them, 

She did not question the reason of this, though 
sometimes her heart breathed it to her. 

She saw a good deal of Mr. Page now, He 
helped her with her grammar, selected the books 
for her to read, and often came into the parlour 
to listen while she sang old—old ballads that had 
been familiar to his childhood. 

One evening she had been thus singiog, while 
Denis and her, aunt sat in the window recoas in 
the dusk watching the moon rising in eilvery 
splendour outside. 





It was very warm, and ® sudden desire to 
breathe the freah coolness of the outeide air 
came over the girl. 

As she finished her eong she rose from the 
little, cracked, out-of-tune piano, and stole into 
the garden, where she leaned her arma on the 
rustic gate dividing it from the orchard. Tt was 
an exquisite night, with a faint little breeze 
stirring the glossy laurel foliage, and lifting the 
fine curls from Letty’s brow with a touch as 
gentle as baby fingers. 
Presently she was joined by Denis, who threw 
away the cigarette he had been smoking. 

“ How pretty the garden looks in this light,” 
he said, after a moment’s pause, 

Then sighing, he added,— 
“'T shall be sorry to leave it.” 

She turned to him with a start, her cheek 
paling. 

Leave it,” sho faltered. “What do you 
mean ¢” 

“Only that 1 find I muss go 2way 
remain at Briarwood any longer.” 
She made no further remark, and there was 
silence between them. Lettice looked straight 
before her into the moonlight, only ehe Aso none 
of its beauty now, 

The world had grown euddeuly dark, and 
cold, and chill ; she shivered involuntarily. 

“ What is the matter!" asked Denis, who had 
been watching her with earnest attention, ‘‘you 
surely are not feeling cold }"’ 

“ Yes, I think so—a little,” she returned, in a 
voice strangely unlike her own, “TI think per- 
haps I had better go indoors again,” 

He stood aside to let her pass, then as if acting 
on impulse, held out his hand. 

“Won't you say good-night to me, Miss 
Lynni” 

She hesitated for s moment before she gave 
him her little trembling hand, over which his 
fingers closed in a firm, warm clasp. 

“You have not told me that you are sorry I am 
going!” he said, bending down eo as to see her 
face--as white now as the tall Mary lilies in the 
border, “It isa selfich desire perhaps, and yet 


cannot 








“Who cam it’be?” -cried Lettice, in some 


Page into closer communication with his land- 


[ should be glad to think you miszed me.” 
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Lettice made a great effort to steady her voice, 


but it was hardly succeseful. 

*T shall miss you-—-very much. But perhaps 
you will come back?” 

He shook his head, 

“Tt is not likely.” 

“Then you have grown tired of the Farm— 
and of us.” 

“No. I have to go to London on business. 
When I went to H this morning to get my 
books I found a letter for me from my solicitor, 
telling me that a great aunt, whose very existence 
I had well-nigh forgotten, had died and left me 
her fortune.”’ 

He spoke moodily enough. Lettice, who by 
this time had regained a modicum of self-control, 
looked at him in astonishment, 

“T suppose I ought to congratulate you—-only 
you do not look specially pleased at your inheri- 
tance. 

He shrugged bie shoulders with his old hopeless 
eesture. 

“*No, why should I? Money is only worth 
what it will buy, and it can’t buy me happiness. 
{ wish the old lady had left every penny to a 
charity. I was at least content with my life 
before I received this letter.” 

“And yet,” said Letty timidly, “you aay you 
have no wish to come back here !” 

He was still holding her hand—half uncon- 
sciously, as it eeemed, and now he bent down to 
took into her face, which became suffused with a 
deep blush under his gaze. 

“Shall I tell you why?” he asked, his voice 
very low. ‘It is that I am afraid I have been 
too happy here—I have dreamed a dream from 
which the awakening is bound to be bitter. I came 
here a miserable disappointed man, disbelieving 
in woman’s truth and gooduess, but you have 
convinced me, against my will—of my mistake. 
I have learned to love you, Lettice, and that is 
why I am going to remain away.” 

Letty trembled from head to foot, half with 
joy, half with despair. He loved her—he whom 
ehe had grown to look upon as a vary king amongst 
men, and yet he wae going to leave her. 

She lifted her eyes for a moment to his, and 
he would have been blind indeed if he had not 
seen the message in them. 

He made a quick movement ae if he would 
draw her to him, but restrained himself by a 
violent effort, biting his lip hard the while. It 
was a minute before he spoke, and then his voice 
was low and hoarse. 

“ Lettice, Iask you to be my wife, but before 
you answer lob me warn you of the future, If 
you will marry me, I swear before Heaven that 
my whole life shall be devoted to the task of 
making you happy, but beyond that I can pro- 
mise nothing, I cannot introduce you to society. 
I cannot give you that position in the world of 
fashion that so many women covet. Circum- 
stances have decreed that I should have nothing 
to do with society, and my life must always be 
more or leas lonely. What those circumstances 
are I need not tell you, but I repeat that I love 
you with my whole heart and soul, and if you 
care enough for me to think the world well lost 
for my sake—then come to me.” 

Not for one second did she hesitate, What 
cared she for the pleasures of society—was not 
he more than all the rest of the world to her # 
And so in the moonlight, and with the blown 
scent of roses and syringa in the air, he pressed 
upon her lips the kiss of their betrothal. 

. + . * * 





Mrs, Beavan was not altogether pleased at the 
news her lodger brought her. She intimated 
that she wished to know something of the family 
- the man who would take ber treasure from 

er, 

“ There is little to tell,” he returned, while his 
brows knit themselves together in the frown she 
had learned to know. “TI am an only child, my 
parents died when I was a boy, and 1 was brought 
up by Sir Robert Paget, who is my uncle, I 
may mention that my nameis P.get, not Page, 
but I made the alteration in it because I wanted 
to be secare from all chances of interruption 
while’ I was down here, I am rich, and [ will 
settle five hundred a year on Lettice,” 

Satisfactory as the last part of his speech was, 














Mrs, Beavan was not quite content, but when 
she spoke to her niece on the subject of her 
doubte Letty put them aside with resolute 
determination. ‘ 

‘I love him,” she said, simply, “ and the rest 
does not matter, His past, or his friends, are 
nothing to me—he is himself, and that is 
enough.” 

Poor Mre, Beavan was absolutely carried off 
her feet by the headstrong current of the 
opposition her doubts met with, Moreover, 
kuowing Lettice as she did, she was quite aware 
of the firm will underlying the girlish softness of 
her nature. There was nothing lefv for her but 
submiesion, so submit she did, and with as good 
a as possible. 

nis wished the marriage to take place in less 
thana month, He was going up to London, he 
said, on business connected with his great aunt's 
will, and he would order his bride's trousseau— 
or, ab least, such portion of it, as she thought 
absolutely necessary ; the rest she could get after 
they were married, And this programme he 
carried into effect—returning from his journey to 
town laden with presents for his promised bride. 
Letty’s breath was taken away YY the magni- 
ficence of the jewels he brought her—the pearl 
and diamond-necklace, the sapphire rings, the 
delicate filigree gold-work of a set of Indian 
gems. But after the firat outburst of natural 
girlish pleasure she put them aside with a little 
sigh. 

“They are very beautifal, Denis, but I am not 
quite eure I like your giving me such costly 
things. I am quite unused to them, and it 
emphasizes the difference in our station—the 
sacrifice you make in marrying me.” 

He laughed scornfully, even bitterly. 

" The sacrifice—if there be one---is the other 
way round, sweetheart,” he returned, with a 
certain amount of sadnesa--and sadness was 


becowing rare with him now. Mre, Beavan often 


said she had never in her life seen a man change 
as be had changed since he came to the Farm. 
He was no longer the silent, shrinking, morose 
being who had done his best to keep aloof from 
all human companionship, but a maa who carried 
himeelf proudly erect, whose eyes were bright 
and confident, whose whole demeanour had 
undergone a complete metamorphosis, and whose 
will carried everything before it, 

Within the specified month the marriage took 
place, and Denis bore his bride away to the 
Continent, where they spent three delightful 
months in wanderings over sunny Italy, and then 
came back to Brussels, where they arranged to 
stay for some little time. 

Afterwards Lettice said that if she never had a 
moment’s more pleasure Fate would owe her 
nothing, having ame her those three months ! 

At Bruseels they took a furnished house, and 
Letty set about the task of making it look 
“homelike,” with delightful zest, and an 
assumption of pretty matronly airs that Denis 
was never tired of watching. He sent to Eng- 
land for a box of books and pictures, and amongst 
them the young wife found a’ photograph of a 
quaint old Elizabethan mansion that took her 
fancy immensely. 

“What a lovely house!” she exclaimed, look- 
ing up from where she was kneeling in front of 
the half unpacked box. ‘' Where ie it, Denis!” 

Paget’s expression changed, 

“Tu is my old home—the home of my ancestors 
for many generations,” he responded briefly. 

* Do you mean it belonge to you ?” 

He nodded assent. 

“ And that we shall live in it when we return 
to England?” 

“No, we shall never live in it.” 

" Ts it let, then?” 

“* No, it is not let, Two old servants are tak- 
ing care of it.” 

“But what a pity—and such a charming 
place! Oh, Denis, I should like to live there 
so much,” 

“ My dearest,” he said, gently, taking her face 
between his hands, “there are reasons which 
would make it very painful for me to go back— 
at any rate, for many yearsto come. Perhaps 
in the far off fature—but there!” he added, 


breakivg off abruptly, “ Why should we talk of ~ 
the future when the present is so happy ?” 

Lettice was silent. There were times when 
she wished her husband would be more open 
with her regarding himeeli—when she would 
have liked him tu raise the curtain that shrouded 
his past. But she was very staunch and very 
loyal, and so far had never even put her desire 
into words, 

“ When do you think it-likely we shall return 
to England, Denis?" she asked, presently. 

“ Not for a long time, darling, I hope. Surely 
you are not getting homesick?” ~ 

She laughed, but did not deny the accusation, 
which had more thau a grain of truth in it, 





*T am longing to see Auntie,” she observed. 

“So you shall see her. Write to her, and beg 
her to come over‘and stay with-us for as long as 
she can. She must put in a bailiff to manage 
the farm. Write ab once, and while you are 
finishing your letter I'll go and get you an 
English newspaper.” 

He bent down to kiss her, and then took u 
his hat and went out, Before he had proceed 
far he was brought to a sudden standstill by a 
tall, fair, good-looking man, a year or two 
younger than himself, who uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprige as he saw him. 

“ Why Denis—Denis Paget, what in the wide 
world brings you here?” 

“ A circumstance that I ought to have com- 
municated to you before, — replied Denis, 
with a slightly»nervous la as the two mea 
shook tes “The factis, [ am married.” 

He made the anuouncement with a certain 
amount of embarrassment, and looked rather 
anxiously into the other’s eyes to watch the 
| effect of his intelligence which Captain Reginald 
Denham evidently found rather disconcerting. 

“ Married, are you} Well, you’re a bold man. 
Who is the lady }” 

‘‘Her name was Lettice Lynu, You are not 
likely to have heard of her, for she was born and 
bred in the heart of the country, and it wae there 
our wedding took place,” 

“A wise plan under the circumstances. I 
congratulate you, Denis. You must present me 
to the new Paget.” 

Denis’ ex m chauged, there was a per- 
ceptible hesitation in his manner which the othe: 
immediately noticed, 

“Of course you will do as you like in the 
matter. If you would rather I didn’t se 
her-———” 

“Tt isn’t that,” returned Denis, hastily, “ but 
the fact is she knows nothing of my wretched 
past, and nothing of my family, She has never 
even heard of your existence,” coat 

Denham gave vent to a low whistle, and raised 
his eyebrows. 

“ Have you done wisely, Denis, do you think 
it possible such ignorance can continue?” be 
asked, gravely. “‘ Secrets like yours are pretty 
sure to leak out sooner or later, and ib seems to 
me it would be better to make some sort of 
preparation for them,” q 

Denis made a quick gesture of impatience. 

“ Perhaps you are right—I don’b C TI only 
know thao Lettice is so sweet, and pure and 
innocent that I would not sully ber ears with 
the story of the past. And after all, if I keep 
her away from England—as I intend doing—she 
may never learn it, and each year that goes by will 
make me more secure, People t even & 
nine days’ wonder like the one that carried my 
name from one end of the country to the/sther— 
in time. As to introducing you te her—I see 
no reason against it. You are not in the least 
likely to make a slip of the tongue that will 
betray me. By the way, why sre you ™ 
Brussels, may I ask ?” 

Denham grinned. ‘ 

“ The same old game, my dear boy—trouble- 
some creditors, don is rather too hot to 
hold me at present, so I’m rusticating here until 
after Christmas, Living is ap, and I cop- 
trive to amuse myself very pong walk back 
with you to your house now if you have no 
objection,” 

if Denis had any objection he did not urge it, 
and thereupon he retraced his steps, and took 
Captain Denham back home, where Lettice, 
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having uapacked all the a a England, 
was now seated in front of the tea equipage, 
with @ half pensive smile on her pretty face. 
The new comer thought what a charming pic- 
ture she made, seated in the ruddy glow of the 
wood fire, which played amongst the gold of her 
hair, reflected itself in the depth of soft 
violet eyes that seemed to him the sweetest he 
had ever seen. 
She pa snp whee ate with 4 
ret grace that was infinite coming. 
me Tam to gled to meet a alative ot van, OM 
band, at last,” she said, smiling. ‘‘ You are the 
only member of his family with whom I am 
uainted,” 


“4 ace = pmnnye wl family’s,” returned 
Reginal t politeness, 

* Are you Denis’s first cousin ?” 

“Yes ; and, like him, an orphan.” 

“ But he has other cousing, [ suppose }” 

“Oh yes,” Denham said, with some signs of 
embarrassment ; “there are several other mem- 
bers of the family, but we are neither of us on 
aay terms with them.” 

Ab this juncture Denis broke in with some 
irrelevant remark ; and it struck Lettice that he 
thought the conversation was straying into for- 
bidden channels, and it therefore behoved him to 


change the subject. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THe newly-married couple, after this, saw a 
good deal of Captain Denham, who, having 
nothing to do, was quite ready to place his time 
at their di 

At first Lettice was not quite sure whether she 
cared for him, but as the days passed by she 
made up her mind that he was an extremely 
agreeable addition to their circle, He was s0 
cheery, so gay, so debonnair, and, added to this, 
he was always ready to escort her on her shop- 
ping expeditions, which her husband invariably 
shirked if he could. In effect, he was what iz 
known as a “lady's man;” moreover, he pos- 


“T havenothing to forgive, and I am not the 
only man in the Susi ho is disappointed in his 
dearest But 1 am old-fashioned enough 
to believein married happinese--in the loving 
union of aman and woman, where each is the 
perfected part of the other, where every thought 
is shared, and there is not the shadow of a secret 
to come between.” 

Lettice put up her hand with a sudden move- 
mentintencded to conceal the quivering of her 
lips. His words seemed to convey a sort of re- 
proach to her husband—there was a sting in 
them that rankled long after the speaker had 
gone away. Yes, she agreed with him. 

Between husband and wife there ought to be 
confidence, full and complete, and this confidence 
Denis withheld from her, What was the reason he 
kept her so secluded, and refused to let her make 
acquaintances { 

Not that Lettice minded the isolation. As 
she had told his cousin, her husband’s society 
was sufficient for her ; but she confessed to her- 
self that his reticence was hard to bear. 

The next day they all three went to one of the 
icture-galleries, Lettice and Denham were a 
ttle in front of Denie, who was absorbed in 
the exaraination of one of the pictures, when the 
young wife’s attention was attracted to a centle- 
man who was approaching —a tall, fine soldierly- 
looking man, w th iron-grey hair and moustache 
and aquiline features. 


nald. “I am quite eure he is English.” 
He emiled at her patriotic enthusiasm, as he 
turned to look at the object of it. 


he exclaimed, in surprise. 

“ And Denis’s uncle as well, isn’t he?’ 

“Yes, he and your husband’s father were 
brothers, and my mother was their sister.” 

Ab this moment Sir Robert came up level with 
them, and after an astonished glance, shook 
hands with his nephew. 

**Why, Reginald, is it really you? I thought 
you were rusticating in Italy!” 

“I bave left Italy some time,” Denham re 





seased a voice of great sweetness, and a musical 
ear that had besn carefully cultivated, which he | 
put te account by singing duets with Letty and 
giving her lessons on the violin, 

It chanced that one afternoon when he had 
been practising with her, Denis had gone out, 
and as the early winter dusk was falling they 
fourd themselves alove in Letty’s pretty little 
boudoir, 

The girl stretched her arms above her head 
and gave a little yawn as she leaned back amongst 
the soft silken cushions of the couch. 

a your pardon,” she said, laughing, as she 
caught Denham's eyes ; “I am afraid I am very 
rude, but I feel just a wee bit out of sorts this 


sponded. Seeing his uncle’s eyes resting admir- 
ingly on Lettice he added, ‘‘ Permit me to intro- 
duce you to a new member of the family—Mrs, 
Denis Paget,” 

The elder man bowed ceremoniously. 

“*T beg your pardon,” he said to Reginald, “I 
don’t think I caught this lady's name aright. 
Whom did you say }” 

“Mrs, Denis Paget—the wife of your nephew, 


“What a handsome man!” she said to Regi- | 


“ Why, that is Sir Robert Paget--my untle,” | 


pass without a word of retaliation, What did it 
mean ? 

Surely he would come to her and explein his 
conduch—surely he would see that hia duty as a 
husband required that he should justify himself 
in her estimation | 

She waited there all the afternoon, feeling sick 
and bewildered, listening with miserable expecta- 
tion for. his footeteps on the stairs, But she 
listened in vain. Hour after bour passed and 
yeb he did not come, and when the evenin 
shadows gathered, and her limbs grew stiff and 
numb with the cold, her fortitude gave way, aod 
she threw hereelf on the couch ia an uncon- 
trollable fit of weeping. 

Presently there came a tap at the door. Ia 
was one of the maids come to light the gas 
Letiice rose and went to her dressing-room, 
where she bathed her face, and did her beet to 
remove from it all traces of emotion, Of Denis 
she saw nothing until she went down to dinner, 
and then she found he had invited his cousin to 
be present at the meal. 

“And afterwards we are all goirg to the 
theatre,” he said, in his ordinary voice. ividently 
he intended to eutirely ignores the scene that 
had taken place in the picture gallery. Neither 
did he allude to it afterwards. The young wife 
was too proud to try and force a confidence which 
she now felt to be her right, but she could not 
| prevend a shadow of constraint from appearing 
in her rownner, and it proved the beginning of 
that “little rift within the Iute” which every 
hour has the effect of widening. 

Of this Denis wag keenly conscious, and ib 
made him wretched, but he refrained (rora doing 
the only thing that could have bridged the gulf 








| and day by day the husband and wife drifted 


farther apart. 

Thue it happened that as she eaw less of Deni 
she saw more of Reginald, into whose society she 
was indeed constantly thrown. The strain too 
began to tell on her, she grew pale and thin and 
restless, aud Denies wanted to take her to the 
South of France, But she refused to go. Her 
aund had promised to come over and spend 
Christmas with her, and it seemed to Letty that 
this was the only thing she had to look forward 
to 


It was very rarely she and Denies went out 
together now, but one day they had been skating 
on the ice-hound pond, and were returning in 
the evening, when Letty became uncomfortably 
conscious that she was being followed by a tall, 
darkly clad woman, who wore a thick veil that 





my cousin Denis,” Denham replied, very dis- 
tinetly, and deliberately. 

“Good Heavens! Has that villain dared,” 
began Sir Robert, furiously, and then he pulled 
oy up short. Beside bim stood Denis him- 
self, 








afternoon—inclined to the ‘ blues,’” 
“You don’t go out enough,” he returned, 


It was clear to Lettice that her -husband was 
taken at a disadvantage. A deep red stained his 





briskly. “At your age you want gaiety and 
plenty of cheerful society, whereas, so far as I 
ean make out, you see no one, and go nowhere.” 
Lettice’s white brows puckered themselves into 
& frown. 
"I see my husband, and his society is quite 
enough for my happiness,” she rejoined, hotly. 
Denham said nothing, but there was an ex- 
pression on his face that bad the effect of making 
the young wife feel uncomfortable. 
‘ After a slight pause she added in a lighter 
one, —- 
You don’t appreciate domestic happiness, 
Captain Denhaia-—you thiok it dull,” 


brow, and he half hesitated, as though doubtful | 
whether to advance or retreat. Finally, he tovk | 
a step forward, and held out bis hand. } 
“How do you do, Uncle Robert?" he said, | 
boldly. 

His advance was met by a cold stare. Sir 
Robert drew back. 

“Sir,” he said, baughtily, “ Reasons, which 
you will easily gues, force me to decline the | 
honour of your acquaintance ;” and with e cere- 
monious bow to Lettice he walked on and straight 
out of the gallery. 

Denis had grown deadly pale—-white even to 
the lips ; but he wade no attempt to answer, 





“By no means ; on the cont I appreciate 
it at ite full value.” Ses ag 

“ Why don’t you marry, then ?”’ 

A a jae crossed his brow. 

“Why don’t I marry!” he repeated, slowly | 
and with curious emphasis. “I’l! tell yur wie, 
Mra, Paget, It is that I love 2 woman who 


' 


belongs to ancther man, ‘That is reason sufii- | and Lettice went up to her own room, white and 


tient, is it not 3” 
“Oh,” exclaimed Lettice, quickly and con- 
tritely, “I had no. business to ask you such a 
question. Forgive me, and believe I apoke un- 
thinkingly,” 
ae she held out her hand, Hej} 
bent down and kissed it, 


just passed 
known and honoured everywhere--had called 


) while Denise had accepted the insult, and let it 


and, as his uncle disappeared, he turned to his 
wife with a forced smile. 

“Let us go home,” he said, in a voice of un- 
natural calm ; and without a word she followed 
him, while Denham, apparently feeling himself 
de trop, hastily made his adieu. 

In utter silence husband and wife walked back, 


miserable, and sat down in front of the window, 
trying to realise the scene through which she had 





Sir Robert Paget-—-a man whose name was 
Dénis a villain, and had refused his offered hand, 





entirely concealed ber features, 

“Denis!” exclaimed the young girl, taking 
hold of his arm in her apprehension, “i sm sure 
that woman is a pickpocket,” 

“Which woman ?” 

“The one we have just passed.” 

But Denis had not seen her, and when he 
looked reund she had disappeared in one of the 


shops. 
“You are nervous,” he said, smiling down 
into his wife's face. “And yet when you were 


at Briarwood I never observed a symptom of 
nerves in you,” 

“JT was happy then, and had nothing to try my 
nervea,” she replied, a little bitterly, aud he 
only sighed, without asking her to explain her 
meaning—-which was indeed only too visible to 
him |! 

Two days later, when she was going out for 
her usual morning walk, she war very unplea- 
santly surprised by the sight of the game tall, 
black robed woman, standing opposite the houee, 
and gazing intently up at the windows, 

Her first impulee was to turn back ; but suck 
a course seemed lie a timid yielding to weak 
fears, so she kept on her way, determined to 
ignore them as far as possible. After proceeding 
some distance she glanced back. Yes, there was 
the woman following her, and on seeing herself 
observed she came boldly forward, and spoke. 

“Madame, you are English,” she said, in o 
rich, musical voice. “TI want to ask your assiet- 
ance on ‘behalf of a countrywoman who is in 
great distress.” 

Lettice came to a pause immediately, and 
half her terror vanished as the woman addressed 
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After sil she was only a cemi-genteel | She wae speaking as, Lettice entered—and, | Dover, and last of all her ‘auat’s jortul surprise 
gear. , ae __ | Perhaps, this may have prevented her from | as she saw her, and Reginald D "a farewell 
T am afraid I cannot help you,” she said, | noticing the click of the handle as the young girl | —all seemed ghostly and unreal—a n re 
atfully, vainly searching in her pockets, “ for | turned it. 


} find T have leit my purse at home.” 


“Ah, madame, that excuse is unworthy of | 


you,” exclaimed the other, with a mocking laugh, 
comiog up close, and peering down into the girl's 
free. “If you said you would fot give me any- 
thing I should believe you the more readily.” 
. You way believe me or not, as *you choose,” 
} Lettice, turning away with quiet dignity. 


Stay!” commanded the woman, in an 
iperiona tone. “Tf you will not give me 
toney, you ean oblige me in another way, Raise 


your veil and let me see the face of Denis Paget's 


She burst into a laugh as she pronounced the 

ust words, in which she contrived to infuse 
xpressible scorn, Lettice was really frightened, 

sai 16 was witl: some dificulty she preserved her 

* POBECSSION, 

“Tf you do not go away at once and cease 
ying me I will cali o policeman and have 






tu 
sted,” she said, quietly enough, but with 
firianesa that convineed her hearer she meant 
what she threatened, 

The woman moved slowly aside, 

“ Very well, my charming young lady. I obey 
you to-day because it is your hour of triumph. 
Hut wait! Inavery short time the tables will 
be varped, and then we will see who commands 

nd who obeys }* 





CHAPTER VY, 

LETTION was more disturbed 
have cared to acknowledge by this unpleasant 
‘ident. It waa not the strange woman’s words 
hough they were insolent enough-—so much as 
nuanner that had impressed her so disagree- 

ly, and when she reached home she made up 
mind to tell her husband all that had taken 
piace, and } i 
‘fortunately the opportunity 

was uot given her. Denis d 
mcheon, but seat the excuse of a bad headache, 
and remained in the room that was called his 
“stady,” while the young wife sat down to the 


than she would 


for doing this 


i vone. Forsome reason or other sha stayed | 


in che dining-room longer than usual, and just as 
it was growing dusk she heard a ring at the 
yasaage Outeide, 
*“T have an appointment with Mr. Paget, take 
o his room direct,” said a voice she recognized 
~the voice of the woman who had accosted her, 
ud the servant at once obeyed, while Lettice, 
alf-atupefied by this new development, sprang 
rom her seat, and, distracted with doubts, began 
to pace the limits of the room, 
“She ix only a beggar, she ha 
get some mouey 


ver and 


} 
ec 
h 
i 


cnly come to 
from him,’ she said to herself, 

wr again; but as the minutes passed 
an ngthened into half-an-hour, she coul 
» longer lay this flattering unction to her soul 


by nd | 





ul 






if the stranger had be beggar her interview 
would have been eut short long ago. 

‘I will go to the stady and find out for 
myself who and what she is!” she exclaimed | 
at last, “I am his wife, and I havea right to | 

Witi siving her resolve time to cool she 
crossed » hall and turned the handle of the 
study door, determined to solve the mystery 
without delay. Ulalf-way across the door, on the 
inn ide, stood a large screen, placed there to | 
exclide the draught, and behind ‘this Lettice 
paused fora moment, her heart beating so fast 
that she could harciy draw her breath. Through 
the chinks of the screen she could see the interioz 
of the room, lighted up as it was by the rays*of a 
hanging lamp, and the tableau that met her g 
7.4 this. Denis standing near the raantel-piece, 
w fold arms and bent head, and his com 
} ing him from the other side of. the | 
i 

il was threwn back, and .her face 
revealed---a hard, dissipated looking face that 
mee been gloricusly handsome, and which 
iow were an expression of triumphant mali 

a 


ear what he had to say concerniug it, | 


ll, followed by the sound of footsteps in the | 


“So you see it is no use fighting against the 
inevitable, as typified by me,” she was saying, 
with light mockery. “Iam your wife, and not 
all the Law Courts in England can set aside my 
claims on you,” 

“Too well I know it!” was his despairing 
| réply, accompanied by a deep groan, as his head 

sauk lower down on his breast. 

For a few seconds Lettice stood as still as some 
marble statue—absolutely inenpable of thought 
or movement—hardly breathing, in her dazed 
bewilderment, ‘““hen she dragged herself pain- 
fully from the study, and got as far as the botiom 
of the stairs, where she sank down, a white, help- 
leas heap, not quice fainting, and not quite con- 
scious, only knowing that.a blow had been dealt 
her, so deadly in its effects that it would take 
her some time even to realize it. 

It was thus Reginald Denham found her a 
quarter of an hour later when he let hiraself in 


And never, though he. should live a hundred 
years, will he forget the white despair of the 
poor child’s face as he came towards her, and 
carried her to the dining-room, where he placed 
her tenderly on a couch, 

He had hardly accomplished this when the 
study door was thrown violently open, and the 
atranger came out, Jn an instant Lettice had 





| risen to her feet, and grasped the arm of her 


companion 

| “Goand look at that woman—don’t let her 
ses you,—and then tell me who she is!” she 

routtered in a tragic whisper 


| He obeyed, standing in the shadow of the 


curtain that veiled the doorway, and when he 
came back to Lattice hia face was almost as white 
as hers, : 

**Well!” the young girl exclaimed harshly, “I 
see you recognize her. Who is she 7” 


“Tell me!” ehe continued, imperiously, ‘I 





with the latchkey his cousin had given him. | firet action on o 





| He shook his head without rpeaking, and j him. In spite of al! that h 
| wiped his damp brow with a handkerchief. 
i not join her at | 


from which she would wake up presently, ana 
laugh at the misery sha had endured... — , 

But during the days that followed she had 
ample time to realize the terrible thing that bad 
befallen her, ' 


She told her wretched story to her. » and 
Mrs. Beavan could give her;no wond of. - 
although she did nob cease blaming. for 


having permitted the marriaga «. 4 , 

“TT ought to have made more inquiries about 
him,” she said, remorsefully., “I suspected from 
the first that he had gomething to conceal. Oh, 
Ihave been very much to. blame—I ehall never 
forgive myself, never, never |”. : 

Her self-reproach grew. keener as. the days 
passed by, and Lettice became thinner, paler, 
more listless. “aot pre 

It seemed as if she had lost all interest in life. 
The only thing that roused her was an occasional 
letter from Reginald Denham, who, however, never 
made any mention of Denis, though Lettice’s 
(the. epistie. was to look 
eagerly along the linea im the hope of seeing. hia 
name. sce 

One day, whem Christmas was. quite near, she 
was surprised by & visit from the young man, and 
still more surprised. when he’ announced the 
object of it, which was nothing less thav 9 passion. 
ate cclaration of love, and an offer of his hand. 

“Tb seems to’ mé that’ I loved you from the 
firat moment. thet; [ aet), eyes on.you,” whe ex- 
claimed, as they sat, together in the bay windowed 
parlour that used to be Denis’s,.. ‘‘ But you will 
do me the justice to acknowledge that I never let 
you have the faintest suspicion of my true feel 
ings. Now that you know the truth, aad are 
free, Task you to confide your life to my, care, 
and believe me, you, shall, never have, cause to 
regret it!” 

It ia difficult. to exprer the penpeaenin fs 
disgust even, with which the young gir! regard 

: | happened she atili 
looked upon heraelf as Denis’s wife,.and to. hear 
words of love addressed to her by, another, man 


have aright to know. Is she the real wife of | was horror unspeakable. 


| the man I have always regarded as wy hus- 
band!” 

Very slowly and reluctantly—-as if the words 
| were dragged from him—his auswer came, “She 
| ia,”” 

And then Lettice felt that the last straw of 
| hope to which she had clung had failed her. 
This, then, was the secret Denis had been at 
such pains to hide from her—-this was the reason 
he had kept her away from all his friends—this 
was why his uncle had called him a ‘ villain,’ and 
refused to take his offered band ! 

She was silent for a few minutes, her face 
' hidden. When she raised it it was whiter even 
than before, bui there was a new expression of 
resolve in the steadfast eyes, 

“T must leave this house ab once, and get back 
to Briarwood. I shall take no luggage, and only 
enough money to pay my fare toXngland. Will 
you take me to the atation, Captain Denham ?” 

“My dear Mrs, Paget,” he began, but she put 
out ber hands with a little, half-strangled cry. 

*Don'c call me by that name—I have no right 
| toit, and I must never again see the man I 
| believed to be my husband. Up to now I am 
| inuocent, at least in intention, but if I remained 
| another hour under this roof I should feel I had 
| sinned.” 
| “J will do whatever you wish,” Reginald Den- 


ham said in a loweted voice ; “but you must let 
me see you farther than the station. IT shall 
escort you to your aunt’s house,” 

She made no demur—indeed ib is doubtful 
| whether she heard hira, Witha little gold pencil 
! atrached to her watch-chain she was genta 
| farewell note to Denis, telling him she knew his 
| secret, and begging him not to follow her, and 
, having sealed this, and put on ber hat and cloak 
she announced hereelf ready to start. 

Afterwards, when she looked back on that 
| jouraey, it seemed like a horrible dream. The 
rush and hurry of the station, the long ride ia 
| the railway carriage through the flat dark land, 
| the embarking on the steamer, and crossing to 





For a moment she did not speak, but.as Regi- 
uald approached, aud would have taken her in his 
arms, she pushed him violently away, - 

* Hush!" she exclaimed. ‘‘ You: do not up 
derstand, or you would. noh dare address euch 
wordstome. I can never forget that swore at 
the altar to cleave to Denis all my life long, and 
I atill look upon myself as his. wife, though I 
krow I have no legal claim on him. Ib would be 
impossible for me even to think of marrying any- 
one else,” 

“But this is absurd-—-a mere delusion!’ he 
returned, angrily, ‘Thiuk of thesway Denis 
has behaved to you, and then, think of the long, 
lonely, loveless years stretching out before you. 
You are young, and it is cruel to condemn your- 
self tosuch an existence,” : 

But she only shook her head, and, im spite of 
all his arguments, remained unconyinced; and ab 
last Reginald, sorely chagriaed, went away, feeling 
that she had spoken truly when she said that ber 
whole life would be dedicated. to the memory of 
a lost love, 


ee 


CHAPTER yy, 


Curistaas came and went, The new year 
wae ushered in by wild storms that. dashed 
against the casement windows of Briarwood, 
and sent gusts of wind down the. old-fashioned 
chiarneys. ; 4 

After that the weather grew milder, and Mrs. 
Beayan hoped when the first snowdrops trenb- 
lingly appeared that Lettice would health 
and vigour with the lengthening days and the 
sunshine, a. 

But her hopes were vain ; the young gir! ré- 
mained as listless and dispirited as before, It is 
true she had resumed her old duties in the house- 
hold, but she med them ia @ mechanical 
manner, and with a lack of interest that made 
Mrs, Beavan’s heart ache, f : 

The poor woman was balf; distraught with 
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anxiety. What could she do to bring the roses 
baek to those pale cheeks, the old joyousness to 
the poor tired heart % 

Alas, nothing, Lettice was one of those women 
to whom inconstancy or forgetfulness is impcea- 
sible. Even yet, and in spite of everything, ber 
heart clung to,.Deniz, and would so continue to 
cling until the end, 

Qne. afternoon in February. aunt and niece 
were seated together in front of the fire, when 
the unexpected apparitioa of a stranger coming 
along the path made’ them both look up in 
astenishwent. 

A few ovinutes later, and the little moid-of-all- 
work threw open the parlour door to admit a 
tall military-looking ‘man, with iron-grey hair 
aud moustache, whom she announced as, — 

‘* Sir Robert Paget.” 

Lettice had started up pale and trembling, 
recognizing in the stranger the man who had 
refused to shake hands with Danie in the Brussels 
picture gallery. 

“Tam come as an ambassador,” he said, after 
shaking hands with both ladies, and taking the 
seat they offered. “I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you before,” he added to Lettice. “* Per. 
haps you remember the occasion }” 

* T remember it perfectly.” 

He seemed slightly embarrassed, and pulled 
his grey moustache with nervous fingers, 

‘At that time I was not on terms of friend- 
ship with my nephew,” he continued, “ but since 
then circumetances have occurred which have 
placed hia ¢onduct in an entirely different light, 
and I have altered my opinion with regard to him. 
T am here to-day at his request,” 


“Wait a moment, Sir Robert,” exclaimed Mrs, | 


Beavan, interrupting him agita'edly. Do you 
think it is any good going on’ with your embassy? 
My niece has finally cut herself off from Mr. 
Denis Paget, and it can do no good to reopen old 
wounds,” 

“ Pardon mie, madam,’ if I venture to disagree 
with you,” he rejoined, politely: “This young 
lady is under the impression that my nephew 
has played the part of a scoundrel towards her, 
and if I can aseure her that euch is not the case 
it will at any rate disabuse her mind of a false 
impression,” 

“ But you do not mean to say that he was uot 
already married when he went through the 
ceremony of marriage with me?” cried Fattice 
in uncontrollable emotion, 

Sir Robert shook hig head.’ 

“No, Lam sorry to’say there can be no doubt 
he was married, and his wife was alive. Bub 
what I want to impress upon you is that he did 
oot at the time know she was alive-—and this 
mast make all the difference in the view you take 
of his conduct,” 

It did indeed make all the differeace. s 

“ Thank Heaven ! Thank Heaven !” exclaimed 
the girl, fervently. 

Then she raised her head proudly. 

“T can bear anything now—even separation 
from him, The terrible part of my sorrow. has 
been the belief that he wilfully deceived me.” 

“That is whet he himself felt,” said Sir 
Robert, whose manner conveyed a delicate and 
yet tender sympathy. ‘‘ Will you give me per- 
mission to tell you the whole of his story now 7” 

Bod women made a movement of assent, and 
Sir Robert continued, addressing himself to 
Léttice,—— 

“Since the night you left him Denis has been 
very ill, After reading your note it seems he 
rushed out into the streets with the intention of 
following you, but half distraught as he was he 
did not heed where he was going, and was knocked 
down by a paseing carriage, with the result that 
his brain was injured, and concussion followed. 
“or some time he lay hovering between life and 
Geach, and when he became a little better he sent 
for me, 

“My firsh. impulse was not to go, but his re- 
Quest was so urgent that | finallyput my scruples 
2 my poeket, and obeyed it, with the result that 
Tam here now, 

‘My nephew tokl. me of your departure, and 
the reason for it, He was unable to write himeel? 
but he ingplored me to see you, and lay the whole 


-gaid. 





of the facts before you, and this I promised to do | been leading with him—tired of its 


for his justification,” 

* I will begin the story at the beginning, that 
ia to say, at the date of Denis’s first marriage, 
which took place nearly ten years ago. Up to 
that time he was one of the finest fellows in the 
world, brave, generous, kindly ; but his marriage 
spoiled him, 

“ His wife was a beautiful fury, who made his 
life a burden to him. Reckless and extravagant, 
she spend all hig money, and then, when his 
estate was mortgaged to the hilt, turned round 
and reproached him with his poverty. 

“For some years this sort of thing went on, 
Denis providing for the expenses of the household 
by literary work, and being treated by his wife 
with contemptuous scorn. 

“Then, all of a sudden, she disappeared, and 
her hat and scarf were found floating down the 
river near which their house etood. Inquiries 
were made, and. finally, Denis himself was 
arrested on suspicion of having murdered her, | 
as he was the last person in whose company she | 
had been seen, 

“His statement was to the effect that he had 
gone for a walk with bis wife on the night in 
question, and that they had quarrelled, which 
he admitted was nothing unusual, 

“The fact of the quarrel was proved by a 
labourer, who had met them on the river-bank, 
and overheard the lady taunting her husband 
with having a desire for her death. 

** You would kill me, if you dared,’ she had 
said, and he had retorted, passiouately,— 

“*T would, indeed.’ He admitted saying the 
words, which, he added, were spoken in mad 
passion, and were nob seriously meant. 

“ Hia story was that, after upbraiding him, 
and telling him her life was a misery to her ”’— 
for he had brought her down to this lonely 
country-house in order to try and cure her of 
her love of. brandy—‘“‘she finally declared she 
imple death to being shut up all alone with 

im, and thea threw herself iato the river. 

“ By this time ib waa quite. dark, and though 
Denis declared he dived in after her, he did | 
not succeed in finding her. He. added that he | 
believed she could swim ; but thie was supposed 
to be an invention on his part. And, in the end, 
the magistrate, before whom the inquiry was | 
made, committed him for trial on a charge of | 
‘wilful murder,’ refusing to accept bail, | 

‘' Accordingly he was tried at the next Assizes ; 
but the evidence against him, being purely cir- 
cumstantial, was held to be not strong enough 
for his. conviction, therefore he was acquitted, 
although the majority of people thought him 
guilty, as I myself did, And it was for this 
reason that I refused to have anything more to 
do with him, and that I would not take hia hand 
when he offered it me. In fact, I cast him off 
altogether, as did. nearly all his friends. Mind, I 
did not believa the crime premeditated, but, 
knowing the life that woman had led him, I 
thought he had pushed her into the river in a 
moment of madness, 

“ For some time after the trial he wandered | 
about America, but finally returned to England 
and came down here for the purpose of resuming 
his literary labours, And of what happened here 

ou know far better than I can tell you. Believing 

imseif free, he married you; but he made one 
great mistake, he should have told you the story 
of his past life,” 

“T wish he had—oh, I wish be had!” mur- 
mured Lettice, clasping her hands together. 

Sir Robert looked at her curiously. 

“You would still. baye married him!” he 




















“Yes*-yes ! But I should not have had the 
pain of doubting him all this long time.” 

"Ah, well,” resumed the Baronet, “we all do | 
foolish things occasionally, and, az rule, we pay | 
for them, He has paid for his error pretty | 
dearly, i 

"When hia wife forced her. way into his 
presence at Bruseels he was, as you may imagine, 
horrified to the last degree; bub there was no 
disputing her identity, and she at once proceeded 
to give him an explanation both of her disap- 
pearance and her re-appearauce. 

“Ib seems she was tired of the life she had | 





| whether she should take him into he 


monotony, 
its poverty, and of him; she resolved to leave 
him, and had made her plans accordingly. 

* When she threw herself into the river it, was 
with no’ intention of suicide; for, as a matter of 
faci, she could swim like a fish, And hayiug, 
under cover of the darkness, reached the other 
side of the stream, She made her way to an empty 
house where she had already deposited a charge 
of clothes ; and then, having veiled her face to 
prevent all chance of recognition, managed to get 
to Liverpool, whence she crossed to America. 


| What her career was there I have no means of 


knowing, but I should imagine it was fairly suc- 


; cessful for the first two years, though latterly 


her fortunes seem to have fallen to rather a 10) 
ebb, 
“ Unluckily she learned--in what way I car not 
tell—that Denis had lately ‘uherited a large sum 
of money, and this aroused her cupidity, She 
resolved to return to him and share his newly 
acquired inheritance, Accordingly she came to 
England aod contrived to ind out hie where- 
abouts, upon which she went to Brussels, and 
there she discovered the fact of his secon] mar- 
riage.” 

The Baronet stopped and looked at Leitice, 
who had remaiaed perfectly motionless during 
his recital. 

“ Have I made everything plain to you; will 
you send a message of forgiveness to Denis?” he 
asked, genily, 

"*T have nothing to forgive--I can only love 
and pity !” she exclaimed, passionately. She was 
white and. trembliug, and yet there was a strange 
light of joy in her eyes. Aiter a few minutes’ 
silence she came over to Sir Rebert, and held ou 
her hands, ‘ Will you teli hint this—that my 
heart is full of tenderness and sorrow for him, 
and gladness for myself, inasmuch as I know now 
that he was worthy of the love I gave him? We 
may never see each other again on earth; but 
the tic between us is one that eternity iteelf can- 
not break 1” 

And then, without another word, she left the 
room, 

“She isa queer amongst women; no, wonde: 
Denis joves her so!” said Sir Robert, blowin 
his nose violently to conceal a suspicious appear- 
ance about his eyes. ‘“‘And he does love hex 
too, In his delirium her name was always on his 
lips—it was lettice, Lettice from morning will 
night—-as it is in his heart now.” 

Mrs. Beavan wae gazing miseyably before her 
into the fire. This revelation of the Baronet’a, 
though it exoncrated Deniz, did not, so far as she 
could see, improve the position very materially. 

“T wooder what will be the end of it all!’ she 
murmured, more to herself than to her companion. 
He, however, caught the words, and replied to 
them, 

“TI koow what would be the end of it if I 
were in Denis’s place!” heexclaimed, “I wou'd 
geta divorce from this wretched woman, Erimy 
trude ; it ought to be easy enough after her 
conduct, or there’s no justice in England.” 

“ Ermyntrude!” repeated Mrs. Beayan, with 
a slight atart. “ Is that his wife’s name} ‘ho 
was she before he married her?” 

That I cannot say ;. but my impression is she 
was ao widow. He met her in Jtaly, whore she 
was singing in public, [ believe ; and her pretty 
face made a foolofhim, There is no denying 
she was at that time a very beautiful woman, 
though she must have been a good six or seven 
years older than he was—the difference in age 
did not matter then, but it tells now?” 

A change had come over Mra. Beavaa, her face 
was flushed, her manner restless. She looked 
uncertainly at the Baronet, as if hesitating 
' confidence. 
Finally, she said iu a quick, excited way,— 

“Do you think you could get me this woman's 
portrait? I do not ask out-of mere idle curivaity - 
but because an idea has occurred te re which, i 
it prove true ” 

She caught her breath sharply, and checked 








| herself, as ifafraid of saying too much. 


Sir Robert: looked at her curiously, and waited 
for amoment before he replied. 

Yes,” hesaid, at last, “I think I can get you 
her portrait. I'm a bit of a photographer myse:f 
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and if other means fail I'll take a snap shot, and 
seud you the result,” 


CHAPTER VI. 


During the next few days it almost seemed as 
if aunt acd niece had changed places, for while 
Lettice was calmer and more composed than she 
had beeu since her return Mrs. Beavan developed 
a nervous restlessness that was, 3s a rule, entirely 
foreign to her. 

She appeared to bein a constant state of 
‘hardly repressed excitement and expectation ; 
the slightest sound made her start, while the 
footstep of the postman on the gravelled walk 
threw her inte an absolute fever, 

At leugth one morning, about a fortnight after 
Sir Robert's visit, a email parcel arrived for her, 
which she opened with trembling fingers, It 

yotained the portrait of a woman-—beautiful, 

ld, defiant-loching, A strange little ory broke 
from Mrs. Beavan's lips as she beheld it, and at 

he sound Lettice ceme round to her side. 
jut the words she would have spoken died 


ved, for she could not avoid seeing the 
picture andy sognising it ; i : 
‘It is that woman—Denis’s wife! '’ she mur- 


inured, hoarsely ; and with a swift, involuntary 
movement she hid her eyes with her hands as 
.! to shut out the sight of that beautiful mocking 
ice, Which had wrought 40 much evil. ‘‘ Aunt, 
“ has sent this photograph to you }” she 
asked presently. 


"Sir Robert sent it at my requeat. Something | 
he said made me suspec! J knew the original of | 


it, and that is why I was anxious to haveit. J find 
my suspicions are correct. This woman and [ 
used to be old friends, till her treachery parted 
us.’ 

Leltice gazed at her aunt with astonishment. 
Never before had she seeu herso agitated. A bright 
piuk flush had leapt into her usually pale face, 
her eyes glittered, her lips quivered, and yet, in 
spite of her emotion, she looked strangely 
triumphant, 

“ Letty, darling,” she said, controlling herself 
by an effort, sit down beside me and put your 
hand in mine, while you listen to the history of 
ny youth—a history thet I should never have 
told you, but for the connection it has with your 
»wn sorrowful story. You have often wondered 

v it was you and I lived in this lonely place for 

many years without holding any communica- 
tion with the outside world, and without—as you 
believed—a single relation to take the slightest 
interest in our welfare, Well, you shall now hear 
the reason. 

“ Your mother and I were orphans, left to the 

re of au aunt and uncle, who were good and 
well-meaning people, but terribly strict and 
narrow minded ! 

“ Your mother, who was older than I, ran away 

marry a man of whom our guardians disap- 
proved, and terrible indeed was their anger at 
her conduct. I was forbidden to hold any com- 
munication with her, and I need hardly tell you, 
my life was very miserable in consequence, 

liven something happened oneday which made 
all the difference in the world to me. T fell in 
love witha young man who had recently come to 
our little country town, aud ip was arranged our 
marriage should take place on my twoenty-fira‘ 
birthday 


‘ T was wildly, deliriously happy. Everything | 


seemed to favour me, Ralph Carruthers was 
young, and handsome, and fairly well off; more- 
over he was devoted to me, 

** Al) the details of the marriage were arranged, 
my trousseau wasready, and my old friend Ermyn- 
trude Weston came to etay with me fora month 
beforehand, as she was to be my bridesmaid,” 

Mrs. Beavan paused, and wiped her lips with 
her handkerchief. 

When she resumed, her voice was lower and 
her words more hurried. 

“ Ermyntrude was without exception the most 
lovely creature lever saw, and--well, I suppose 
mean are weak when it is a question of a woman’s 

wauty, and I cam hardly wonder that Ralph 
succumbed to her fascinations, 

“Jf they had told me the truth I almost think 


I could have forgiven them, but they were either 
afraid or ashamed to do this, and they let me go 
on to my wedding-day without my even suspect- 
ing that anything was wrong. 

“Then when the clergyman was waiting ab the 
altar, when I was dressed in my bridal finery aud 
orange blossoms, and the guests had all assem- 
bled—then word was brought me that bride- 
groom and bridesmaid were not to be found— 
that they had gone away together!” 

“Poor, poor auntie!” Lettice murmured, 
almost below her breath, as she drew nearer 
stricken woman. ‘“ What a terrible fate, It waa 
enough to drive you mad.” 

“T think I was mad for a while, but when I 
recovered my one idea was to get away from my 
home and everyone who knew my wretched 
history—- to merge my very identity, if that were 
possible. 

“ Just then your mother and father died, and 
you, a poor helpless baby, were brought to me. 
My guardians refused to have anything to do 
with you, and this put the finishing touch to my 
resolution. I was twenty-one and my own 
mistress.. I-had a small eum of money, and I 
resolved to leave home and my old life and begin 
& hew one with you. 

‘* By the help of our lawyer, who has been my 
| best friend, [ was able to realize my desire, and it 
| was on his advice that I changed my name, and 
| called myself Mrs. instead of Mies. As a widow 
| he thought I should be able to get on better than 

as a single woman--aud I think he waa right. 
| With the money [ had I bought this farm, and 
have lived: here ever since,” 

“And he--your false lover—what became of 
| him ?” 

Mrs. Beavan averted her face for a moment, 

“Do you remember the tramp who alarmed 
you in the summer and who died here on the 
doorstep ?” * 

** Yes, yes.” 

“That was he. What had happened to him 
in the meantime JY can only guess from bis 
wretched attire, Evidently he had drunk the 
cupof misery and disappointment toits lowest drega 
but whether he came to this house because he 
knew it was tenanted by the woman who had 
never ceased to love him, or whether accident alone 
guided him I cannot tell. As to his wife—for they 
bey married—I can only suppose she deserted 

im.” 

“ Then, perhaps, she is still alive? ’ 

“She is alive--more than that, you have seen 
her. Lettice, prepare yourself fora great sur- 
prise. The original of this picture,” she laid her 
hand on the one in her lap, “and Ermyutrude, 
are one aud the same woman, Do you see now 
what I meant by saying your sorrow and mine 
were connected with each other ?” 

Even yet Lettice did not quite realize the full 
meaning of her aunt's words, but gradually their 
| signification broke upon her. She started to her 
| feet, ber breast heaving tumultuously. 

“You mean that Denis’ wife and your 
treacherous friend—the woman who stole your 
lover from you-—-—-" ' ; 

She stopped, from sheer inability to complete 
her sentence. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Beavan said, ‘she it was who 
married Denis Paget in Italy, five yeara ago. 
But that marriage was not legal, When it took 
place her first husband was stil! alive, as I can 
prove, therefore the ceremony was a mere farce 
so far as she was concerned.” 

"Then Denis is free |” 

‘*No, he is not free, inasmuch as he was 
married to you a few months ago. You, and not 
Ermyntrude, are his wedded wife.” 








” * * * o 





Strange as was the coincidence, and wild as 
; Mrs, Beavan’s theory at first sounded, it was, 
| nevertheless, quite true, although it took some 
| little time to prove it. As Denis himself was 
| still too ill to leave his bed Mrs. Beavan wrote to 
Sir Robert Paget, who paid a second visit to 
Briarwood, and listened with very considerable 
| amazement to the facts narrated, to him by its 
mistress, 
“It sounds like a page out of a novel,” he said, 
| as she finished, and then he rose from hie chair, 





and walked excitedly up and down the room, 
rubbing his hands meanwhile. 

sy What news it will be for Denis—better than 
all the doctor's stuff that they are giving him at 
the present moment! But before we breathe a 

of it to him I had better lay all the facts 
and dates before a good shrewd la , and let 
him manage the whole affair for us—for you may 
be quite sure Madame Mrmyntrude won't resign 
her position without a struggle! A woman who, 
out of re was capable of p agaiash 
her husband as she did, and letting reat, 
under the accusation of drowning her, cannot 
expect much at our hands, and 
little she'll get, so far as Iam concerned! There 
is one thing I should very much like.to know, 
and that is, how she got wind of the fortune that 
his great aunt left, Denis.” . 

His ore proved correct. Ermyntrude 
fought hard for what she called her “rights,” 
and absolutely denied the truth of Mre, Beavan’'s 
accusation. But in these days of quick travelling 
aud electric communication it is more than a 
little difficult to destroy.traces of identity, and 
step by etep her past life was traced until it was 
no longer possible for her to persist in her 
denial, 

Sir Robert, in conjunction with his lawyers, 
undertook to make all necessary inquiries, aad 
threw himself into the task with an ardour that 
considerably astonished his man of business, 
Perhaps he bad a double motive for his zset; 
not only did he desire to see Lettice justified ia 
the eyes of the world, but he also wished to make 
some sort: of amends to Denis for his past 
harsh judgment of the young man. 

When the proofs were all in his hands he left 
London for Brusaels——where Denis still lay ill in 
his root, caring little whether he lived or 
whether he died. He had quite recovered from 
the effects of his accident, but the doctors de- 
clared themselves powerless to cope with the 
listless apathy that had fallen upos him, and 
from which he made no effort to rouse himeelf. 

Meanwhile, Ermyntrude had installed herself 
as mistress of the house, and into her presence 
Sir Robert was ushered on his arrival. 

“This is an- unexpected pleasure,” she said, 
rising from the arm-chair in which she had been 
reclining, and coming forward to meet him, ‘I 
am very glad to see you, Sir Kobert,” 

She looked very different from the shabby, dis- 
reputable creature who had accosted Lettice in 
the streets a few months ago. Her dress was of 
richest brocade, plentifully tricamed with costly 
lace, jewels flashed on her fingers, her wrists, and 
at her throat, while art had evidently been 
called in to repair the damages Time had 
wrought in her face. Her red lips curved in an 
insslent amile, her whole demeanour was indica- 
tive of triumph as she held out her hand to the 
Baronet. 

But he drew coldly back, thinking of the pale 
loveliness of the girl to whom he had said “ fare- 
well” at Briarwood Farm. 

“T am afraid when you learn my errand you 
will hardly be disposed to afford me a very 
cordial welcome,” he said drily, but she only 
laughed, 

“YT think I can guess. You wish to make out 
that the story told you by that very mad person 
in Cornwall is true? But my position is far too 
secure to be affected by such a ridiculous tale. 1 
am Denis Paget’s wife ; and I defy you aud all 
the world to prove otherwise.” 

Sir Robert took from his pocket-book certain 
papers, and silently handed them to her. The 
first was a certificate of the marriage of Ermyn- 
trude Weston with Ralph Carruthers, in June, 
187—, the second was 9 certificate of Ralph 
Carruther’s burial less than a year ago, 

Her face changed slightly as she read them, 
but she tossed them on the table defiantly. 

“There are more than two Ralph Carruthers 
in the world; there may be half-a-dozen, for all 
I can tell. I acknowledge that I had been mar- 
ried before I became the wife of your nephew 
but my husband had died years before, and I was 
a widow.” 

“You are wrong, Mrs. Carruthers ; the maa, 
whose burial certificate lies there was your hus- 
band, and I have several witnesses to prove it. 
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If you will kindly read this statement, which my 
pry aon: , you will see the useleseness 
of ” 
It contained a list of half-a-dozen people to 
whom res 9 eas had Seine hast ag he 
before his journey to Cornwall—people w 
spite of the alteration in his a had 
recognised him, .and were ready to swear to his 


Besides this, there were original documents 
found on the dead body of the miserable man 
which placed his identity beyond dispute. Er- 
myntrude was far too clever not to see the 


ho mess of her position. 
With a little e of despair she threw 
herself in the a 


“ Fate is against me, and it is useless to fight 
any longer,” she muttered, sullenly, “ All the 
some, I that, when I contracted ny second 
marriage, I believed myself a widow. Ralph and 
I had separated, and I heard a little while after- 
wards that he was dead.” 

“JT see no reason to doubt your assertion, and 
I shall advise my nephew to settle an annuity on 
you in consideration of your signing a deed 
acknowledging that the ceremony of marriage 
you went through with him was illegal.” 

“It ought to be a handsome annuity,” 
she exclaimed, frowning. ‘“' He is rich enough to 
afford it. Reginald Denham tells me his income 
is at least five thousand a year.” 

The Baronet looked at her sharply. 

“Reginald Denham!” he repeated. 
came he to tell you that?” 

“He had his own reasons, I suppose.” A 
malicious light came in her eyes, ‘Shall I 
confess the truth, Sir Robert, it can do me no 
harm now, and I am not altogether pleased at 
the way Mr. Reginald has behaved tome! Well, 
then, it was he who sent me word that Denis had 
become rich, and who advised me to return to 
him, the fact being that he had fallen desperately 
in love with his cousin’s wife. Very ingenuous 
of him, wasn’t it $” 

“But, good Heavens!” exclaimed the Baronét, 
“do you mean to say that Regivald knew you 
were alive while his cousin was being put on his 
trial for your murder }” 

“No, he is not quite so bad as that ; but he 
met me in America eighteen months ago, and I 
knew I could depend on his not betraying me.” 

“ How did you know this?” 

She smiled scornvfulty, and shrugged her 
shoulders, 

“What a question to ask! Have you for- 
gotten that is uved to be your favourite 
nephew, and that so long as he was in disgrace 
0 long had Reginald the best chance of being 
your heir? Reginald is not the man to practise 
heroic self-denial for the eake of abstract truth.” 

* * ” 


* How 


A few days later Lettice came back to her 
husband, and took up her position as his nurse, 
and after that his recovery was swift and com- 
plete. As Sir Robert had observed, happiness is 
far and away the best medicine, 

“Darling,” Denis said to her, as he drew the 
golden head down to his breast, “we will begin 
our married life all over again, and this time 
there will be no secret to come between us—no 
shadow to @arken our trust. I have done wrong 
once in withholding my confidence from you, but 
1 Lave suffered for it, and the lesson is one that 
will last me my life. ‘ Uafaith in aught is want 
of faith in all,’ ” 

But this is a version of the matter that Letty 
will not for one moment allow. 

“ Besides,” she says, as she nestles closer to 
him, “ why should we waste thought on the past, 
when the present has redeemed it ?” 

Which proves that, for once in her life at least, 
Letty was a philosopher, 


[TAR END } 








' Wen it is So th the great Siberian rail- 

way will be the longest in the world, Its 
extreme length will be 4,785 miles, or about 
twice a¢ long as the Canadian-Pacific, and the 
total cost is estimated at £36 765,000. According 
to contract, it must be finished by 190%, 





THE famous Oberammergau stone, which has a, 
human face full of sorrow pictured by the hand 
of nature on its surface, has been characterized 
Ss Goan Sounds “Salah, Ghat She hegloctiy Ot 

m found, about 

the Christian era, mentioned an agate, ‘ne fos 
and markings of which formed a perfect picture 
of Apollo and the muses. The reproduction was 
so strikin ie that little children recognized it at 
sight, jolus, another writer of high standing, 
saw an agate in the collection of a jeweller in 
Venice that showed the perfect picture of a 
shepherd with crook in hand and a cloak thrown 
over his shoulders. The owner of this stone 
prized it highly, and refused lange sums of money 
for it. In the Church of $b, John, Pisa, Italy, 
there is a stone marked with red, blue, and 
yellow, the lines representing an old man with 
heavy beard, with a bell in his hand, seated 
beside a small stream. To the faithful it is 
known as the St, Anthony stone, because it is a 
fair likeness of that saint, even in the minor 
details of tunic and bell. “ The one-legged John,” 
another stone picture, is in the mosque of 3t. 
Sophia, in Constantinople. The picture is on a 
marble slab, and was found by quartymen in 
Italy. It is perfect in every detail, except that 
the saint has but one leg and foot. A piece of 
ballast stone picked up by the Spanish Consul! in 
Boston, Mass., showed two perfect human heads 
and faces, the hair and features being distinct, 
the natural potraits being much darker than the 
surrounding stone, Other instances of faces in 
stone might be cited, but this proves that the 
Oberammergau ia not unparalleled. 


Ir is not generally known that Juan Fernandez 
—the island on which Alexander Selkirk, the 
Robinson Crusoe of romance, lived for so many 
years—is at the t time ivhabited. Two 
valleys, winding down from different directions, 
_ a short distance back from the shore, and 

e now stands ao little village of small huts 
scattered round a long, low, one-storied building, 
with a verandah running its whole length. In 
this house lives the man who rents the island 
from the Chilian Government, and the village is 
made up of a few German and Chiliau families. 
The tiny town is cailed San Juan Baptista, and 
the crater-like arm of the sea on which it is situ- 
ated, and where Alexander Selkirk first landed, 
is now called Cumberland Bay. The island is 
rented for about two hundred pounds a year. 
The rent is paid partly in dried fish. Catching 
and drying the many varieties of fish, and rais- 
ing cattle and vegetables, wholly occupy the 
contented settlers, and much of their little in- 
come is obtained from the cattle and vegstables 
sold to passing vessels, The cattle need no care, 
and the vegetables almoz! grow wild. Turnips 
and radishes, first sown here by Selkirk himself, 
now grow rank and wild io the valleys like 
weeds, There is also a race of wild doge, which 


completely overrun the island, depending for | 


existence mainly upon seals, They are the de 
scendants of a breed of dogs left by the Spaniards, 
At the back of the little town, in the frat high 


ance, hewn into the sandstone. An unused path 
leads to them, and a short climb brings one to 
their dark mouths. About forty years ago the 
Chilian Government thought that » good way to 
be rid of ite worst criminals would be to trans 

them to the island of Juan Fernandez. 

under the direction of Chilian soldiers, 





Every year there are three contests for the 
prize of beauty araong the pretty girls of Vienna. 
The field is attended by the notables of the city, 
including foreign ambassadors. Every visitor, on 
paying a coin equivalent to about five pence, 
receives a ticket w entitles him to record one 
vote for the lady whom he deems the most beau- 
tiful It used to be open to the fair ones to 
canvass for themselves, and many of the most 
enterprizing would boldly address a stranger, and, 
with a winning smile, inquire whether he did not 
consider her worth a vote; whereupon he would 
gallantly offer his ticket. That practice has now 
been stopped, and the voters remain uvprejudiced. 
The prize is worth striving for ; itis as good as 
a dowry, and throws open the gates of matrimony 
to the crowned one, People from near and far 
throng to these contests, Several first-class mili- 
tary bands are performing all the afternoon on 
the mountain. Toys, gingerbread, indigestible 
eatablee, flags and lanterns are offered for sale * 
all the ingredients of a regular fair—a Dutch 
kermesse—are scattered over the place in abua- 
dance; the whole ending iv a brilliant display 
of fireworks at night. At about ten o'clock the 
ladies who have received the votes of their ad- 
mirers enter the brilliantly lighted hall, where 
the members of the committes are seated, adorned 
with many coloured scarfs and badges, The 
girl ap hes the table, gives her name and 
the number of votes she has received, iu proof 
of which she delivers up the little coupons, and 
takes a numbered ticket from the committee, 
An hour later the results are read aloud and the 
first, second and third prize awarded. Then the 
three successful graces come forward, stand oa 
an elevated platform, and show themselves to 
the public, from whom they receive a royal 
ovation ; after which supper, beer-drinking, sing: 
ing and harmless mirth bring the friendly contest 
to a close. 








LEILA VANE’S BURDEN. 
— 203-— 
CHAPTER XXY. 

Leia could hardly have told bow she lived 
through that month that passed between the 
evening of Julian’s return to Wavetone and the 
morning that saw her made his wife. She was 
as a matter of fact bewildered by the excitement 
and the way in which Mrs. Sylvester busied and 


| bustled her about in the preparations for the 


ceremony, 

Everything had become so changed with Leila 
since her betrothal, life was so different, so ful! 
of tender happiness, of golden hope, and a glad. 
ness which even the rust and weight of the old 
sorrow could not dim, that the girl unconsciously 
changed too. Her strong, self-willed independ. 
ence dropped from her a little each day, Julian 


| had a way of encouraging her dependence. upon 
| him instead, and with her heart yielding by 
| degrees to the divine influence of her love, Leila 
cliff, is a row of caves of remarkable appear- | 


} 


these poor wretches were made to dig | caves to | 


live in, In 1854 they were taken back again, 
however, and the caves have since been slowly 
crumbling away. The narrow ridge where Sel- 
kirk watched is now called “ The Saddle,” because 
at either end of it a big rocky hummock riser like 
a pommel, On one of these is now a large tablet 
with inscriptions commemorating Alexander Sel- 
kirk’s long and lonely stay on the island. It was 
placed there in 1868 by the officers of the British 
ship Topaz. Aemall excurvion steamer now runs 
from Valparaiso to Juan Fernandez island. The 
round trip is made in six days, and three of these 





may be spent on the island in fishing aud visit- 
ing those lonely but beautiful spots whicb, nearly 


two hundred years ago, were the haunts of | the dreesmaker. 


Rubinson Crusoe. 


found a joy in letting the strong, dear hands of 
her future husband fashion and arrange every- 
thing for her, instead of gianning and thinkivg 
for herself as she had done’for go lorg. 
*T shall become fat very soon if 1 continue to 
be az lazy as I am now,” Leila said now and then 
Margot with that shy, pretty laugh of hers 


| which had been burn with her new found happi- 


nese, 

“Lazy 1!” Margot cried once at this. Tt was 
a very hot July day ; big and spacious as the 
Sylvester house in Belgrave-equars was, there 
seemed to be no air to breathe, The two girls 
were lying in ruslin peignoirs in Leila’s room 
with the blinds lowered to shut out the glare of 
the sun, ‘‘ Lazy, my Leila! do you know that 
you stood for quite two hours this morning at 
Madame Reilly’: ? [t made me ache only to look 
at you—you patient lamb!” 

Leila laughed again, 

**Y am new to this sort of work, you know, 
Midget—but all the same it is very exhausting. 
I don’t think I could endure too many visits to 
I am certainly not patient 





enovgh for that!” 
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You etood as I said just now like a lamb,” | that soirée she was simply surrounded ; there was | be far far, wiser*for you and ‘Leila to begin your 


Margot declared, and then she waxed enthusiastic, 
“and oh | Leila, if you could only imagine how 
lovely you lock in that pale pink gown. Madame 
Reilly is enchauted with you—at last. she has 
found a beautiful bride |” 

‘Everything is too grand for me,” Leila said, 
aby.y, hurrying Margot away from this open 
declaration of admiration 

“Nothing is grand enough, you mean!” was | 
Margot’s lofty reply ; “please cultivate more | 
self-importance, your future ladyship !” | 

Lt was a source of exquisite delight to Margot 
Sylvester that she found herself permitted to act 
to Leila now as she would have acted towards a | 
sister of her own, had such a sister been cir: | 
cumstanced as Leila waa. 

[Immediately Julian bad announced his inten- 

ion of an early marriage Margot had gone to | 
ier mother. 

“T know jast all that is in your heart, darling 

ther,” she bad said ; “but I want you to let 
I feel somehow that 


mover, 


» speak iustead of you. 


Leila wil! net refuse my gift. She knows my 
s aud she wil! understand how great is my 
lesire to share even in such a little way in her 


tappiness, There is that legacy I inherited 
rom Grandmamma Dacre, 1 intend if you 
yorove, mother dear, to make it all over to 
Leila as. my wedding gift.” 
Mrs, Sylvester had drawn her daughter to her 
rb with one of her rare nioments of expressed 
tenderness, 
© You only forestall me, Margot,” she had said, | 
antiy, her lips caressing the. bright auburn | 
ir. “Leila is as dear to meio one sense as 


nie 
lov 
( 
! 
f 





is to you in another ; her mother and myself 
attached to one another as you two 
Lildren have been ; the circumstances indeed of 


| 

t 

g* 

were ag 
Xv 

ri 


r two lives, Margot, have been strangely simi- 
lar.” Mrs. Sylvester's face was sad as she said 
is. “Pray Heaven such misery as came to 
poor Bertha through the man we both loved | 
ay never corgs to Leila in her marviage.’ 
Margot had looked up into her mother's face 


at these words, then ehe had grown crimson, and 
had clung to those loving arms a moment longer. 
The silent sympathy of that embrace was very 
sweet to the girl; it was a sudden consolation to | 
her to know that her strong, wise mother had | 


he had now to tread, and 
had conquered her pain and lived down the 
yearuing ache of her woman's heart. 
Margot Sylvester’s love for her mether waa 
juisitely tender and beautiful in such a oio- 


+ 


trod the same path as 





men 
The two women, the young and the elder, had 
resied in that warm embrace for a long moment | 
ilenice, then Mrs, Sylvester had taken up the } 
ubject of Leila in all her usual brisk fashion. | 
i hope the child will doas you wish, Margot,” 

x@ said ; “ somehow I don’t think she will refuse | 
your gift. She ie a changed creature since Julian | 
has come on the scene.” } 
a did not refuse Margot’s gift, it was quite | 

impos ible for her to deny her dear girl-friend 
such a teader wieh, more especially az Margot 
pproached the matter in so infinitely sweet, so 
lelicate & manner, | 
The party had migrated back to London after | 
few more days at the sea, and once there Mrs, 


| 





Sylvester had plunged Leila into her first expe- 
rieuce of fashionable life, mingled with all the 
tle and novelty of preparing for her wedding, 
which was so close at hand, 
Now. I am going to do just what I like with | 


Leila. Ll kaow how to deal with her,” Mra, 
Sylvester had said, confidentially, to Julian. “TI | 
dou’t intend to let her have one single hourif I can | 
prevent it in which she can sit down qnietly and | 
ponder over her poaition, I do not doubt her, poor | 
child, Heaven forbid | but I understand her rature | 
so well, and I don’t want to give the past the very 
smallest chance of asserting itself. 
are married 
an let her be as quiet as you like then,’ 

Julian had agreed to, the wisdom of ali this; 
wever Lheless he had dexaurred a little plaintively 
against 50 many social engagements, 


When you 


it will be your place to see to all this, | 


no approaching ber !”’ 

Mrs, Sylvester had laughed here. 

* Poor Julian, it is a shame, Now you see 
the penalty of having fallen in love witha really 
beautiful woman!” Then she had grown grave. 
* Leila will be all your own now very soon, aud if 
I make no mistake you will never have cause to 
fear the fascinations of society where she is con- 
cerned, She only goesout now because I insist upon 
her doing so. I want her brain to have all the 
fresh food possible, She has passed through so 
may experiences of late that she is almost 
dazed ; but at avy rate I prevent her from lettiog 
her thoughts wander to that scoundrel, or from 
dwelling upon those things which might and 
could be so destructive to: your happiness, I 
want, don’t you see, to let everything be bright, 
and at the same time to work off the shy, strange 
feeling which her secluded life has naturally 
made so strong. Ae your wife, Julian "—Mra, 
Sylvester had finisled—‘ Leila will have a 
prominent and important place iu the world. 
You cannot remain shut upat Wilton Crosbie all 
your life, and I have been trying to give the child 
a hint of this fact, and a glimpse of the sort of 
world she will have to mingle with by-and-by. 
Her uncle, Lord Waversham, was as amazed as 
he was delighhted with her when they came in 
contact the other day.” 

“Leila tells me she remembers seeing him as 
aftiny child,” Julian had remarked in reply to 
this. 

Mrs. Sylvester had nodded her head. 

“Yes, in the early days of their marriage 
Bertha’s brother used to see a good deal of the 
Eustace Vanes, but when she died, and, indeed, a 
long time before that, the Waversham family had 
shaken off all intercourse with » man so utterly 
worthless as Eustace speedily proved himself to 
be, and Leila and her mother shared their father’s 
fate,” 

“I think it was pretty cruel of Lord Waver- 


sham to have neglected his sister's child so many 


years—TI feel almost inclined to tell him as wnuch,” 
Sir Julian had said rather hotly ; but Mrs, 
Sylvester had hastened to correct him, 

“T go with you entirely, Julian,” she had said; 
“at the same time I am worldly wise in this 
tmatter—you must shut your eyes toa good deal 
in this life, you know, my dear, After all no 
one suffers the pinch of the shoe except the 

ergon who has to wear the shoe. I know fora 
act that Waversham and his sister, Lady 
Cordelia, bore with Eustace Vane just as long as 
they possibly could simply for Lady Bertha’s 
aake—and as you heard the other day, either of 
them would willingly have given Leila a home if 
she would have removed her father after her 


{ mother’s death ; so you must be gencrous, accept 


the friendship and relationship with both the 
Earl and Lady Cordetia. As to the Vane family, 
the less you have to do with them the better. 
They are all pretty much tarred with the same 
brush as Eustace; if they attemp5 to bother 
Leila you must send them about their business 
quickly.” 

Julian had smiled here quietly, 

“ No one shall attempt to annoy Leila,” he had 
said, and he spoke gravely. ‘‘I mean my dar- 
ling to have nothing but peace and contentment, 





married life alone !"’ » 

Julian’s dark face had flushed, . These words 
had probed ardifficulty which not even to his own 
heard had he as. yet confessed tbe a 
great one. He could not blame Mrs, Sylvester 
for ber plain words, nor could he for one instant 
gaingay the wisdom that prompted therm, yet he 
was conscious of a pang ag he heard this speech: 

The old tender affection, the thought which he 
had bestowed for so long upon his mother had, 
perhaps (9s was most natural) been legs dominant 
in hia micd since his betrothal, but they were 
not diminished in the very least. In trath at 
odd momeats, and more especially at such a 
moment as this, when Mrs, Sylvester was speak- 
ing so plainly, eo intimately on the subject of hia 
new life, Julian was conscious of an added touch 
of tenderness when thought of his mother rose in 
his mind. 

She bad been so very gentle, so very sweet 
throughout the whole matter of the engagement 
and marrioge, that her fow first harsh words had 
been alraoet swept from his memory. 

The knowledge of how nearly the beautiful but 
most weak woman had fallen a victica a second 
time in her life to the fascination of a wholly .un- 
scrupulous mau~would have beem enough to 
strengthen the love and pity Julian had for his 


| mother a hundredfold, 





and sunshine, so far as it is possible for a man to | 


give these things, Do not be afraid, dear friend ; 
please Heaven Leila’s life shall run in very different 
lines to what has been the case all through her 
shadowed childhood |” 

Mrs. Sylvester had nodded her head, and had 
been silent a moment or two, then she had 
spoken out inher frank characteristically brusque 
fashion,— 

“T am quite sure of this, Julian; I know you 
well; had I not known you 80 well I should never 
have acted as I have done, never have urged this 
marriage upon Leila ; but it is my absolute confi- 
dence in you that gives me the comfort, the 
satisfaction I have in picturing the child’s futere 
as your wife, I see nothing ahead, in (for 
we have fully decided on your attitude where 


| Eustace Vane is concerned), that can be at all 


*T never get her to myself for ten mixutes,” | likely to trouble your life together, WNeverthe- 
he had declared, “ Last night, for instance, at | leas, I will be frank with you. I think it would 





The suggestion that she should leave Wilton 
Crosbie and betake herself to another and a soli- 
tary home was one that Julian as a sensible man 
knew only too well ought to be made, and made 
without delay ; but it was one that a eon so good 
and so tender as he absdlutely could not make, 

He had had @ vague hope that the suggestion 
would have come from his mother.. He knew sho 


| was a proud woman, and he felt that she would 


shrink from living as ® secondary person ia a 
house where she had reigned as sovereign mistress 
of it all. 

He hai been surprised and a little disappointed 
as the days had passed that no such suggestion 
had come from Mrs. Bernadine, and the words 
Margot’s mother epoke so very straightforwardly 
brought the first little grey cloud of difficulty 
over the glorious brightness of his new found 
happiness. 

He had answered Mrs. Sylvester quietly. . 

“You are wise in everything, dear friend be 
had said, ‘‘ and in nothing are you ‘more Wiss 
than in such a remark. You will, however, [ 
think, appreciate the delicacy and the difficulty of 
my position perhaps better than most people, 
and you will understand therefore that if take no 
active measures immediately to carry out what 
you suggest, it is only because I cannot. 
Circumstances have always been allowed to alter 
cases, you know,” Julian bad added with a faint 
smile, “and the circumstances that surround and 
have surrounded my mother’s life are very, very 
far from being ordinary ones, The old scriptural 
advice “as to s man leaving all the world and 
cleaving to his wife alone can be carried out in 
my case in a modified manner only.” 

Mrs, Sylvester had answered this very briefy. 

“Tam sorry to hear it, Julian,” she ‘had eaid, 
and he winced a little at the tone of her voice. 

“ Are you condemning me for trying to weave 
in memory of my mother with the joys, tho 
anticipations of my married life?” be asked 
hurriedly, 

‘‘Condemn you! no. I am only too anxious 
that your joys should be joys, That isali” — 

* And you doubt my mother ix this respect !” 
Sir Julian said, in a pained voice, 

“To a certain extent, yes,” waa Mrs. Sylvester's 
frank reply, ‘‘ but only to a certain extent. I 
have the greatest admiration for your beautiful 
mother, snd for the charms and the womanli- 
ness which stand out revealed in her nature ; 
but I can see her faults better than you cas, 
Julian, and Tam convinced that she would be 
happier, you would. be happier, and Leila would 
be far happier, if mow that you are about to 

ive a new mistress to Wilton Crosbie Mrs. 
“May should determine on settling hersell in 
a new home... There, erp! out, you 
know, sad I bave told you of the only thing that 
seoms to me could (as far as we know of life and 
ita mysteries) arise ag a difficulty and a barrier in 
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the road of your married happiness, I see exacily 
how you are placed, however,” Mra. Sylvester 
continued aa the young man hod remained silent, 
and I honour you, Julian, for your tender 
thought for your mother’s teelings ; mothers’ 
feelings are nobao frequently honoured in this 
generation that your remembrance can be lightly 
dismissed, I willonly hope that my imagination 
may have carried me a little too far in this matter, 
aud that my wisdom may have been for once 
ili placed,” 

Sir Julian had given her a smile. 

“{ think my easiest move will be to establish 
a new home here in London and leave my mother 
where she has always been, Thank f[eaven, my 
darling ig nob as other girls might be. Her 
young life, full of sorrow as it has been, has 
broadened Leila’s mind enormously. The petty 
things that would arise in most young wives’ 
thoughts will never have place with Leila. 
Already she is disposed to love and to compre- 
hend my mother almost as well as I love and 
comprehend her, So there is comfort for me in 
that!” mf 

“Yes,” was Mrs. Sylvester's quick thought, 
“if your mother will allow you to find the com- 
fort!” Out loud, however, she had said no 
more, Julian's stated intention to establish 
himself and his wife in London pleased her for a 
good many reasons ;.at the same time to such a 
woman a8. Margot’s mother the selfishness and 
jealousy which was so clearly portrayed in Mrs. 
Bernadine’s character, where her son was con- 
cerned, were both incomprehensible and con- 
temptible, 

“Thank Heaven, Leila is not as other girls,” 
ahe had said to herself. “I anticipate come rocks 
asad for her with Julian’s foolish mother ; but 
poor little Leila is eo well used to rocks by now 
that I cau reckon upon her to steer inte clear 
water eventually, Her love for Julian has bent 
her great pride already. She will bear every- 
thing for this love,” 

And so no more was said about the future; 
but the days went by, aud ono lovely July morn- 
ing there was a simple yet smart wedding at a 
fashionable church, and followed by Margot as 
her only bridesmaid, and led to the altar by her 
mother’s brother, Lord Waversham, Leila Vane 
give herself outwardly by vows, as she had 
given her whole pure beautifal heart, to Julian 
Bernadine to be his wife, his life's companion, 
his love, 

There was not a latge assembly of people. 
Cicely Sylvester was conspicuous by her absence. 
She had not deigned to show the faintest interest 
in Leila’s engagement or wedding, but had sacri- 
ficed the joys of the season rather than share her 
mother’s home while Leila was thore. She could 
not forgive Julian Bernadine for his indifference 
to her pretty self, and if she had one definite 
feeling where Leila was concerned, it was a 
clear and strong dislike nob untainted with 
jealousy. 

She called her mother and t many hard 
usmes, and prophesied » time when Leila’s in- 
gratitude should arise to pay them for all the 
foolish attention they had lavishes on the girl. 
There were similar feelings burning and searin 
Mee. Bernadine’s heart as she stood pale, beanth 
ful and smiling iu the church at her son’s wed- 
ding, aud thus Leila, all unconscious and 
innocent of giving pain or evil thought, started 
out on her marriage path followed by the jealousy 
of two foolish, vain and selfish women. 

Happily she never dreamed of such things, 
sud as she drove sway in the sunshine with her 
head clinging to her husband’s arm, aud the 
memory of Margot’s loving embrace and bless- 
‘og still surrounding her, Leila felt as though 
‘te old life must have been one long hideous 
cream, or that she bad passed through some 
fm of death, and was now re-born to taste joy 
acc sweetness and fife in ite real meaning, and 
for the Srat time, 


one 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


_ Tazy were abroad many weeks. It seemed to 
Leila as'it they had travelled everywhere ; she 
Was swept on from one enchanted spot to 








another. Her mind was dazzled by the innumer- 
able’ pictures of Nature’s beauty that were 
unfolded before her every duy. 

Each hour she lived now seemed to teach her 
aomething mew. Her exquisite sense of enjoy- 
ment was a revelation of a refined intellectual 
mind to her husband. 

Once he came upon her, high up on one of 
the Swiss mountains; she was sitting lost in 
thought. He was struck by the gravity, and 
pained by the sadness of her deep abstraction, 

He touched her gently with his hand. 

“What is ib, my sweetheart?” he asked 
tenderly, He was fully pared for a big 
mental reaction, for a brief returo, at least, of 
that old tyrant trouble that had dominated her 
sv long, ; 

She turned at once, the eolour’ flashing into 
her face as it always did when her eyes med 


his. 

“Oh! Julian—-I feel so small—so very very 
amall 1” 

He laughed heartily. * 

i ares yourself with @ mountain, my 
wi ‘8 ” ; 

She laughed too. 

“No, I mean—I feel so small mentally, a9 poor 
—I never thought I could have been eo ignorant 
—I ought to begin to try and write now, and oh! 
I used to be so proud of my writings once !" 

Julian stretched : himself beabte her, aod 
together. they. gazed over the wide smooth 
bosom of the lake, a sweep of emerald green 
water dividing them from the giant’ mountain 
beyond. 

‘Tt does, awe one,” he said involuntarily. 
“Everything: is so still—so deap—so big, There 
is no place for acythiag small!” 

“Tt makes my heart swell,” Leila’ said, her 
voice trembling. “Julian, I believe if I lived 
in a world like this I could never, never have 
one eet ia my heart that was not good.” 

e had hold of her little hand, and was 
kissing it softly ; he smiled at her last words. 

“Good!” he repeated, “are you going to tell 
me you have ever known a harsh or a bitter 
thought, you poor little dove, my angel 1” 

Leila coloured, then paled, then shivered. 

“Alas!” she said, with absolute pain in her 
voice, “I have known many such |” 

He could have called himself a fool for say- 
ing such words, he Mad brought a look to her 
face that had never been there’ since those old 
days of trouble. 

e was quick to change the conversation, aud 
in auother few moments they were laughing and 
scrambling down the rough path to the small 
hotel below, where they were staying for the 
moment. 

May be Leila was as swift to read her husband’s 
disturbed thought as he had been to catch that 
old cloud upon her face. Anyhow she fell into 
his mood, and they were soon back in the 
radiance, the golden warmth of their happiness. 

Julian had told Mrs. Sylvester he should 
extend his wedding trip to two, or possibly three 
months, and in truth it was quite the end of 
September before he gp ng himself to think 
of a return to Mngland. 

Mrs, Bernadine was back again at Wilton 
Crosbie before the news arrived that Sir Julian 
and his young wife were to return, 

Many letters had passed between Leila and 
Margot, Sir Julian had written frequently to 
his mother, and she had sent an occasional reply, 
with, of course, a graceful remembrance to Lady 
Bernadine, but between Sir Julian’s mother and 
his wife there was as wide seuse of unacquain- 
tanceship as though they had never met. This, 
at least, was the feeling on Leila’s part ; Mrs. 
Bernadine’s sentiments we know, unfortunately, 
were more defined, and not so promising. 

Leila had now and then » passing eersation of 
fear ac she thought of her husband's mother. 

“TI hope she will like me; I hope ae will let 
me fove her!” she asid once to Julian, 

He was very brisk in his answer. 

“ My darling, why should there be any doubt 
in the vaatter?”’ 

Leila smiled. 

“T don’t know ag, Sha should be any, but 
I am sometimes a little nervous. I used to 








imagine Mra, Bernadine did not like me, I dare 
aay ib. was only imagination, but the feeling came 
once or twice whev I was staying at Wilton 
Crosbie, I hope it was only imagination,” Leil 
went on more earnesily, more hurriedly ; “ to: 
oh, Julian, it would be a grief to me if I thought 
ernie was not happy sbout your marriage. 
she might so easily object, you ——' 

Now, Leila,” Julian said, determining to take 
time by the forelock, “ I don’t intend to let these 
sort of morbid, miserable ideas enter into your 
head, they will be a perpetual cloud over our 
happiness, darling, if they are not stamped oud 
at once and for always. Don’t begin to worry 
your desr little head about possibilities which 
will nevor be certainties. You ere my wife—my 
beautiful wife, of whom I am 3 proadi To 
suggest evemto me little things like you hav 
josh said is to’ do me an injury; and, if you 
please, I don't want an injury, but I do want 4 
kissseveral kisses, in fact; and if you don’t 


») come and givethem to me—well——”’ 


- Leila gave her kisses shyly, delicately, but she 
clung to him a little longer than usual. 

“Ts there anyone else like you in the whole 
world, Julian?” she asked, the passion io ber 
heart escaping in her voice. 

He laughed. 

"TI devoutly hope not, for, if so, f shall, have 
you rununiog after my other self, aud [ shall go 
mad with jealousy in consequence.” . 

“ What nonsense we talk,’ Leila said, with her 
pretty softiangh. Ther she looked up at him 
wistfully. You could not be jealous, could yon, 
Julian?” she said, half-lightly, half-gravely. 

* Don’t try me,” he auswered, and he was quite 
in earnest.. “J have never known what jealousy 
was till I met you; mow, I feel as if i could 
devour any human creature who so much as looks 
ai.you, Leila, you know you are much too 
beautiful to be an ordinary creature! ” 

She closed his lips with her hand. 

* Now, let us be sensible and give orders for 
our departure.” 

They atayed a day or two in Paris, but the gay 
city was uot at its best in September, and some- 
how a litt'e veil of depression seemed to hav: 
fallen over the brightness of Leila’s spiritr. it 
was here that the first mention of her father’s 
name passed her lips. 

They were driving in the Champs Elyeds and 
laughing and chatting merrily, when she gave a 
little exclamation that was almozt a cry as a 
fiacre passed them. 

Julian looked at her quickly, and she answerad 
his look. 

. "I thought it was my father,” she said in a low 
voice. 

Julian turned and gazed after the other fiacre. 

Then he shook his head. 

"No, desrest; but the resemblance was 
certainly very strong.” 

They were silent fer a long while. Julian gazed 
furtively and tenderly ab her pale, quiet face. 

“She must go through these moments, they 
are inevetitable,’’ he said to himself, but he felt 
inclined to curse the existence of Eustace Vane 
neverthelees, 

That evening after dinner he spoke openly to 
her. 

“T want you to learn to bring ali your troubles 
to me, wy little wife,” he said, tenderly. ‘‘ You 
must even let me share your thoughts, if pozsible, 
Everything will seem leas if'we shareit now, You 
are grieving about your father, You have not said 
anything, bet I can see your heart in your eycs. 
Tell me just exactly what hurts you most ab this 
moment,” 

“You are so good—so sweet,” Leila said, aud 
the tears rushed to her eyes. Then she went on 
in a low voice, ‘I cannot quite forget him, 
Julian, I—J loved him so much, I believed in him 
so long ; and he was not alt bad, I—I think ‘ec 
did care for me a little. I cannot bear to think ; 
he may be ill, or in trouble when I am so happy ; 
that he may want for something when I have so 
much, I grow cold when I imagine he may be 
iiland———" 

Sir Julian soothed her gently. 

Leila, you must trust me absolutely, You 
know I am not « crue! man, nor ahard one. Your 
father shall never want, that I promise you, and 
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“WHAT 18 IT, 


ifa time should come when he has real need of 
your cure and your love I shall be the first per- 
son to take you to him. Till such times, how- 
ever, my dear wife, it is for your happinese and 
for mine that your father does not share our 
life. I speak plainly, but-—— 

“But I understand,” Leila said in a quiet way, 
‘and I know that you are right, Julian,” ; 
The next day they were en route for England, 
and a few hours later the household of Wilton 
Crosbie were in a state of excitement and ready 
te give a hearty welcome to the newly married 
couple their arrival at their beautiful country 
Home 


7 


o . * ft * 


Mre, Bernadine wat ina sense a far cleverer 
woman than her son gave her credit of being, 
Her cleverness, however, lay in those subtle 
jouches, those quiet, cunning little ways that 
are unfortunately attached to a feminine, and it 
muet be said, a mean nature. 

From the very first she hed allowed her jealousy 
for Leila te become dislike, That had beenin the 
days when she had only feared in her imagina- 
tion; but from the very moment she realised 
that her fear had been well founded, and that Leila 
had triumphed over her (ag she put it to herself, 
so foolishly !) her dislike ripened into positive 
uatred, and a hate, moreover, that would be eatis- 
fied with no negative condition. 


She had epent the weeks of Julian’s absence 


abroad in scheming and arranging how she could, 
work her way into the life of these two young 
creatures, 

She had no intention, no desire of losing her 
place in Julian's heart; indeed, when she realized 
chat he was actually married, actually gone from 
her in e senae, she suffered an anguish of pain 
which was as true as it was bitter, 

That she should have allowed such miserable, 
such unworthy feelings as dominated her where 
Leila was concerned, even to creep into her 
thoughte, was but a sign of the shallowness, the 
vanity and the folly which Julian had felt only 









too sadly assured had been the means of making 
her married life euch a failure, 

Her love for Julian had by no means decreased; 
therefore by his imagined desertion of her she 
had most unwisely resolved on spending the weeks 
after the wedding by herself, and bereft of the 
strong influence of Julian's presence she had gone 
from one morbid frame of mind to another, till 
at length, when her son and his wife returned, 
she had worked herself up into a fine hysterical 
condition, and was,ripe for any folly, or indeed 
any wrong, so that such a wrong should be 


sueceseful in robbing Leila of her hueband’s love | 


and truet,and in giving back to her, the mother, 
the entire affection she once possessed. Naturally 
being clever, these unhappy desires were not so 
much as even suggested by Mrs, Bernadine by 
word or manner, 

She was very gentle and kind and charming, 
she had brought tears to Leila’s eyes by the way 
in which she had flown into her son’s arms, and 
the girl was touched also by the kindness of the 
greeting bestowed on herself, Nevertheless many 
hours had not gone before Leila was conscious of 
an uneasiness, a sense of pain where Mra. Berna- 
dine was concerned. She would have found it 
extremely difficult to have explaived or 
thoroughly qualified this sensation, it touched 
her in a vague sort of way, but it touched her 
directly all the same. 

She had a sort of repugnance and self-reproach 
combined when she found herself alone with 
Julian's mother, who, on the following day, ay 
making over to her all the authority of the big 
house where ehe had once been a humble, and 
she had almost feared at the time, an unwelcome 
guest. Leila felt her pride rising unconsciously 
at Mrs. Bernadine’s manner. 

She could not fully explain this either ; Julian’s 
mother was apparently very sweet in all ehe did, 
but there was o sting in her sweetness that the 
young wife could not fail to feel 

‘*T am very stupid,” she said to herself, not 
once but a dozen times, in those two hours she 
spent alone with Mrs, Bernadine, and afterwards 
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MY SWEETHEART!” JULIAN ASKED, TENDERLY. 


when she was by herself in her own spacious room 
Leila took up her pen and started a letter to 
Margot. She had an answer to send toa long. 
letter she had received in Paris, 

The gist of Margot’s letter had been all the 


same, 

“Tell me you are happy, my Leila. Keep on 
telling it to me,” she wrote ; “never mind how 
many times you write it, it is always beautiful, 
always consoling to me—it is still so strange to 
me to realize that my dear, dear, dear Leila can 
write such words, and from the heart too!” 

Leila gave a sigh as she found herself alone ; 
Julian would be absent till dinner-time, he had 
gone on a visit round the estate. He had done 
this purposely to leave his wife and his mother 
together, Mi 

Leila read through Margot’s letter again and 
again, and her smile had returned, 

“I am happy, happy, happy,” she began her 
answer, “but I shall not be quite happy till 
Margot comes to share my wonderful life for a 
time.”’ 

And then she had put down her pen quite 


suddenly. 
“What is the matter with me?” she said to 
herself almost passionately. “I never felt as I 


feel now. I was never frightened even of the 
very worst in all the old trouble—but now,” 
she broke off in her thoughts, and rising paced 
the room. 

A sudden strong desire had come to her—a 
desire that her life could be lived away aparl 
from that beautiful curious mother of Julian’s, 
who was so sweet and yet gave her such dis- 
comfort, 

In a moment or two Leila had conquered 
herself, and was back finishing her letter to 
Margot. If the wise good spirit that had lived 
so strongly in his young wife's heart could have 
been instilled, even in part, into his mother’s 
turbulent and foolish mind the future life of 
Julian Bernadine would have been a brighter 
and 9 happier one than it was destined to be. 

(Z'o be continued.) 
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DR. DURHAM’S DAUGHTER. 


—101— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


“Sin Gzoror Sroxe! Can it be really you ?” 
exclaimed Margery Durham, in her great surprise 
at the apparition before her. “ Why, I think you 
are about the very last person in the world I 
dreamed of encountering here to-night |” 

“I expect so, Miss ,” Sir George 
returned, in the old sheepish way, and with a 
faint smile. “ But you see I always had a liking 
for Lynne—I mean of course, Edenbridge, as he 
has turned out to be—and when their invitation 
to this affair was forwarded to me, from Revel- 
stoke, with other letters and things, I determined 
atonce to run home and be present at it. I 
slways liked Edenbridge, you know,” he declared 
again frankly ; “did not you, Miss Margery !” 

Margery bent low her rose-crowned head. She 
buried her lips softly in that bouquet of cream 
and crimgon roses. 

And at the 


“Yes,” she. answered gently. 
moment could say no more. 

“You will have this dance with me, won’t 
you?” begged Sir George, eagerly, then; “ that 
is io eay, of course, if you are not already engaged 
or it, Miss Margery,’—taking possession of her 
card as he spoke, and scrawling his initials thereon 
two or three times. 

“Ohno, I am notengaged, aud I will dance it 

with you with pleasure,” replied Margery, with 
alacrity ; and stood up forthwith, thankfully 
and cheerfully, 
_ Bhi solteell as they moved away together that 
Sir George was much altered ; that, though his 
shock of fair hair—his “ corn-coloured locks,” ‘as 
Mrs. Kildare used playfully to call them—was as 
thick and as rough as ever, his eyes were wild 
ind blood-shot, and drawn at the corners into 
agly lines, 

He had been striving hard to forget the past, 
and Yolande Kildare, in a godless pandemonium 
f dissipated pleasures, poor foolish young man | 








“THE DAUGHTER OF A HUNDRED Baris!” 


and the crow’s feet were left behind to tell of the 
fruitless struggle. 


“Well, Sir George, and where have you been | 


hiding yourself from us all this long while ?’’ 
Margery inquired kindly, hoping that a friendly 
chat might cheer him up; for inded he looked 
woe-begone enough, 

‘‘Oh, Paris,, Homburg—Vienna—anywhere, 
he answered moodily, ‘* No place like Paris, you 
know, to forget one’s troubles in; that is, 
if you know your way about. Miss Mar- 
gery,” dropping his voice and speaking near her 
ear, ‘is she here, can you tell me—is she ex- 
pected ! I have not seen her yet, myself. Have 
you!” 

Margery Durham shook her head in silence, 
well knowing to whom he was alluding. 

And even as she answered him thus mutely 
there was heard the low-pitched questioning buzz 
of many voices, a lingering long-drawn murmur 
of astonishment and admiration, round about 
the ball-room entrance, where several men were 
congregated with Viscount Edenbridge, as Mra. 
Kildare and Yolande appeared on the threshold 
together, Ib was clear, indisputable, then, to 
everyone present that the queen of the revels had 
arrived at last. 

Had there been any uncertainty hitherto upon 
the point in question none whatever now could 
any longer exist. ; 

Mrs, Kildare's fair daughter, in her supreme 
loveliness and perfect toilette, had eclipsed, eur- 
paseed them all, they felt, just as ‘‘our lady in 
the summer sky” outshines and dwarfs the stars 
around her, 

Yolande’a dress to-night was black, composed 
entirely of the most exquisite black cobweb-fine 
lace, which draped and clung to her faultless 
shape with a grace seen rarely in English woman- 

In dazzling contrast with the cloudy, sombre 
lace were the beauty and the whiteness of her 
marble neck and arms, whereon soft pearls, those 
emblems of calamity, gleamed and glistened or 


” 





shone subduedly, like tears that are shed by the 
light of the moon. 

Vivid scarlet flowers—someone suggested they 
might be passion flowers, but Margery Durham 
herself knew nob what they were—were woven 
into that pale crown of dead-gold hair ; vivid 
scarlet flowers lay upon her bosom, just touching 
the warca whiteness thereof like blood upon 
driven snow. 

“Thou source of ail my bliss and all my woe !” 
Sir George Stoke, looking at her, quoted almost 
mechanically, his brows contracted, his teeth set. 
“Tread that in some poetry. book or other years 
ago, Mise Margery. (Good gracious!” sighed he 
dolorously, a moment afterwards, “ how lovely, 
how very lovely she is! Why was she made zo 
false and so fair!” 

An air of quiet triumph marked to-night the 
bored listleseness of her usual mien ; her beautiful 
eyes shone with the exultation it was beyond her 
power to subdue in them. 

How could she help it, knowing well, as she 
did, that her beauty was not to be approached by 
that of any one of the many fair women present 
-—that she and she alone was indubitably Queen 
of the Night ? 

Margery thought of the faces divinely fair that 
she had read about or heard of ai different times 
——of Helen of Troy, of Cleopatra, the famous 
Eloise, Gabrielle d'Estrées, Marie Stuart, Boc- 
| caccio’s beloved “ Fiammetta of the blonde hair 
| and indefinably beautiful eyes,” of others equally 
| lovely and historic in their loveliness ; but was 
| any one of them in the glory of her lifetime, 
Margery wondered, with something curiously 
like a pang of envy, as beautiful as Yolande 
Kildare ? 

Mre. Kildare herself, in rich moiré antique of a 
| salmon-pink shade—ehe affected moiré antique— 

and with a pink and white aigrette in her hair, 
was looking as youthful, as languishing, as wouid 
be fascinating as ever, scattering those fitful, 
brilliant smiles of bers whithersoever she moved, 
coquetting with any man, young, middle-aged, or 
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id, who might be weak and eilly euough to} see flashing the famed Beaumanoir diamonds | thiak I contrived not to be so very much misled 


respond to her humour of the moment. 

Suddenly the music crashed out exhilaratingly; 
Sie George Stoke, recalled to his senses and his 
surroundings, grasped spasmodically the waist of 
Margery, and the Kildares for a time were lost 
1 the crowd. 

By-and-by when that dance was over, with 
everal in addition to it for which Margery 
Dorham kad been claimed, and she was sitting in 
a cool ante-chamber, demolishing gratefully the 
9 aod wafers which her latest partner had just 
brought thither to her, Lady Aune Guest dis- 
overed the girl and promptly took possession of 
the vacant seat next to her—that indeed of 


Margery'’s cavalier 


For oe having done his duty ¥ her had now 
lepart o do the same for himeelf. 
* Well, dear child,’ Lady Anne said, in her 


tender way, laying her slim jewelled hand over 
Margery’s,, “are you enjoying yourself very 
I hope so, and that plenty of partners 
are forthcoming. Both your father and your 
auut have deserted you, I fear. I saw the pair 
of them not a minute ago in the card-room,” 
vdded Lady Anne, with her aoft little laugh. 

Tb matters not ia the least, dear Lady Anne,” 
Margery assured her. “They know that [ can 
very well take care of myself. when I am here; 
and—and since my card is full,” she almost 
faltered, with a regret that mastered her in spite 
of herself, “I shall not be allowed to feel lonely, 
you see.” ’ 

* And so you 
gory #” 

" Nearly ao, Lady Anne, I mean.” 

Yes, thus indeed it was! Margery Darham’s 
card was nearly filled; and yet there remained 
away someone for whose coming she had waited 
aud watched in vain | 

Yes, even so for Margery, and the golden hours 
were vanishing upon winged feet | 

Cae young girl’s waudering glance was arrested 
just then, albeit absently and idiy enough, by a 
inagnificent diamond pendant scintillating amid 
the lace upon the bosom of Lady Anne Guest 
How very beautiful it is |” 
taril 

‘ 


ah, ¥ 
much t 


d is filled up, then, Mags 


she said, involan- 


his, do you mean, my dear?” answered the 
Karl's sister, ‘ Yes, they are very valuable, and 
have been in our family for centuries, first set in 
me fashion, then resefin another, until they find 
theraselves in their present state. 

“T wore the whole of them when I was pre- 
ented ; and they were greatly admired, I assure 
you, Margery. 

The Besumanoir dianionds created quite a 
eensation at that Drawing Room which I attended 
—ah many years ago |—and I have no doubt that 
they will do the same thing again some day ; and 








that she had worn herself’ so notably is her own 
vanished youth, 4h " 

In the next minute Lord Edenbridge bad 
halted and turaed, atiti was holding out his haud 
for Margery’s card, 

Yolande, ever in requést, had been claimed by 
someone elze; and now Lord Edenbridge was 
alone and at liberty. 

“Would you credit it, Aumb Auge,” he said, 
scribbling leisurely on Margery’s programme as 
he spoke, ‘*I am only just free—positively ouly 
jast free! Old Lady Verrinder and her grand- 
daughters havearrived at last. They have hada 
thirteen miles’ drive, you know, fromi Fiock- 
hampton, and now there ia really no one else to 
trouble oneself about-——” 

“Ah, yes, my dear Raden ieee ee Aune 
put in drily, “5, too, have sean and weleomed 
Lady Verrinder and her diaper, Ou, 
l think, have been dancing with Miss “Kildare, 
have you not ?” ‘ 

“Yes,” he answered, frankly, upmoved, not 
by any means in excuse of the circumstance, but 
merely in natural explanation of thé same, as he 
restored to Margery her programma, atthe sane 
time proffering his arm for her ance— 
“ves, Piehanced to fall in with MraBaldare ten 
minutes or so ago—iu fact, I wasaiiimy way 
hither to fiad Mies Durham ; and then almost 
before I knew what I was about, I found myself 
daveing with’ Mrs. Kildere’s daughter,* \» 

‘Really, Aunt Anne,” be broke. off, haif- 


laughing, half-vexed, “I cannot ju pre- 
cisely how it happened; but you “Mow Mra. 
ipildare of old, do you not ?” * 


"Oh yes, my dear Lyulph,” Lady) Anne 
replied, in the same dry manner, rising as she 
apoke: “4 know Mrs, Kildare very well 
indeed, I know them both. Now I amy 
to your father, for I amafraid that he is very 
tired. ~ Perhaps.« little soup “or a few oysters 
would be the best thing for him at present. I 
will go and inguire of Dr. Durham.” 

She nodded, smiled, and then disappeared in 
the multitude which was thronging once more 
towards the ball-room ; whither Lord Edenbridge 
and Margery likewise, with difficulty, now made 
their way 

* And so I was only just io time, it appears,” 
he was saying, as they moved onward. “ Had I 
not arrived opportunely on the acene when I did 
I should have lost this dance, I suppose, in all 
probability, and the after-supper one as well. 
Unless—-unless,” speaking very low near her ear, 
“ those two unappropriated were reserved 
for me? "Tell me,”” he said—‘ was it so?” 

“No,” answered Margery, truthfully; “ they 
were not reserved for you; they were for any- 
body—the first comer. How could [ know, Lord 





by your exaggerated description, Miss. Durham, 
I flatter myself that those roses would go equally 
well with the actual bright-yellow and poppy-red 
you told me about—now would they not?” 

Before Margery could reply she found herself 
in the ball-room agaiu, where the sprightliest of 
new polkas had just struck up, 

Polkas, with their infectious lilt, were.ad that 
date greatly in vogue, and were alwaysia, popular 
dance ot bails aiid assemblies, 

Everyone danced them; sometimes, indeed, 
both the old and the young people. i 

So Lyulph, Viscount Edenbridge, baving 
placed his arm, around the waist of Margery 
Durham, away went they in perfect step 
together. 

Ah, happy, happy night!» No longer need 
Margery apprebend in hervheart that the ball 
would be a failure for her ! des 

* Let us compare notes—shall weil” suggested 
Lord Edenbridge, when the lilting. music hai 
ceased and they stopped toregaia breath. “Whom 
are you to be taken into supper by! Is hea 
knight you approve, or otherwise; Mise Durham | 
Come, let ina hear.” ; 

“Yoo, heia an old friend, and I lige. hic vey 
much,” answered Margery gaily. 4.4 

“ Well,” somé@what impatiently, who is he :’ 

“ He is Sir George Stoke,” she said. 

“Oh, he? Well) I am glad, Miss Durham, 
that you are taking Bathaast en him, because 
he seems rather inclined to mopé atid be uaso- 
ciable. Was it not good of him te journey home 
to England solely on my account #".: 

* Yes, very good. I like him forit, And whom 
are you taking in, Lord Edenbridge {"” Margery 
ventured to inquire, 

Guess,” was ali he anewered, smiling, 

“Yolande Kildare, perhaps,” was 
reckless enough to rejvia, on the irresistible im- 
pulae of the moment, And then longed to retract 
the name the iustaut it had escaped her lips. 

Lord Edenbridge regarded her steadily with 
a world of reproach in his level gaze, 

“Surely you must have forgotten,” he told Ler 
coldly, “the confideace I once reposed in you, 
Miss Durham, one evening last autumn when we 
were together in that dear old orchard of yours 
at home in Foxdale~-or never would you have 
made so impossible a guess,” 

Tears of passionate contrition for her folly were 
very near to overflowing ia the eves of Margery 
just then ; when fortunately they came face to 
face with Sir George Stoke himeelf. 

“This ie our supper-dance, I believe, Miss 
Margery ?”’ said he sheepishly. 

And so Lord Edenbridge resigned her with « 
bow, and the Baronet took Margery away. 
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poasibly before very long. Edenbridge, whether you--whether you would ne th 
For," added Lady Anne Guest, now with a | ask me to aun eet ab she y ce gently. be 
jusiot, pensive little sm‘le, “I shall never wear "Was it likely. that I should forget you, or - , 
iy of the Beaumancir diamonds after to-night | you me? Tell me thet,” he rejoined a little : CHAPTER XX. ho 
—this is.indeed the last occasion for me, sternly, Maneery’s next reminiscences of the ball at th 
“ The next time the jewels see the light, I trust Margery, bowever, would confess uothing | Foxdale Castle are of the magnificent supper- wi 
will be on the person of my nephew’s wife.” | further now ; but, with drooped head and burn- | room, the great dining-room, in fact, which had dis 
"Lord Edenbridge's wife? Ofcourse! I--J | ing cheeks, she pressed her lips down once more | not been tenanted for years, and in. which there aq 
pose so,” murmured Margery Durham vaguely, | upon the now fading petals of her precious | was found sufficient space, with careful and | 
‘eol\'ng somehow all the while that Lady Anne's | bouquet of roses. judicious arrangement, for the whole of thab Si) 
gentle eyes were resting on her rather shrewdly, She had not yet thanked him for it, she | night’s company to be seated simultaneously. cu 
ani that if was necessary to say something, no | remembered all at.once contritely. Inu times gone by, when Foxdale Castle was tir 
matter how irrelevant, in reply “You might have kuown,” he went on tran- | young, that splendid baronial dark-walled apart- | 
Exactly at that moment, as it happened, | quilly, ‘‘you might have understood that I should | ment had beeu known as the banqueting-hall of 1s, 
Yolande Wildare, leaning on the arm of Viscount | expect you to keep at least one or two open for | the mansion, at whose carved oaken board our ra! 
Edenbridge, passed through the ante-chamber | me on your card. It would have been no easy | wretched firet James Stuart had once upon a day 
within a yard or so of Lady Anne and Margery matter to forgive you if I had come and found | been seated in royal state, lolling, like the con 
(he couple had evidently been dancing toge- | myself denied in the end.” temptible old pagan that he was, upon the neck of 
th the music in the neighbouring ba!l-room ‘T had no right to look for your coming, Lord | of the handsome worthless Villiers—the sombre ' 
had just ceased Edenbridge,” said Margery, in her turn, a little | portrait-lined chamber in which Charles I. had as 
Yolande was talking Uistlessly; buf lifting | proudly now. afterwards sat and mused with foreboding, melan- 
Shining eloquent eyes to the young man's facethe | And then she thanked him quietly for his | choly eyes, and Charles II. had drunk aud rioted af 
while ; and he carried her fan in his hand. | beautiful floral gift. with favourites of evil fame—the noble banqueting: vig 
Lady Aane (uest, who wae telling Margery—! “And this, then,” indicating her gown, “is the | hall beneath whose high groined roof, in times aye 
igh the girl scarcely heard hor—-that ber | ‘bright-yellow trimmed with poppy-red’—eh? | later on, the haughty Sarah of Marlborough and 
brother, the Earl, was resting for a time in his | Well, I must confess,” said he Gockeaiiy, “that | phlegmatie Quesn Aune, the “Mrs, Freeman cat 
.wa room, ia order that he migat be able to | the two outrageous colours go remarkably wel! in | and the “ Mrs. Morley” of a romantic friendship, ho 
show himself ab supper by-and-by, frowned | harness. The blend in the abstract sounded | had dined togetheron the occasion of a brief visit th 
unmistakably on seeing these two in. company | ravher appalling—that was all” to the ever-loyal family of Guest and Beaumanoir, my 
together : Tt was oaly a very poor little joke of mine, I | whilst waiting anxi for news delayed of the cia 
Clearly Yolande Kildare was sof the woman | know,” said Margery humbly, “ Forgive it.” 8 id hero of iu ‘the midab of the ag 
upon whose person (he Eari’s sister wou'd like to! “Ab all events,” he returned, laughing, “I | strife abroad, 
it 
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And the years had rolled on, and change had 
followed chal and now a modern Earl, albeit 
with one foot in the grave, sat there, the fecble 
head of it, at that “ festive board.” 

Upon Lord Beaumanoir’s right hand—for such 
was his sick fancy to-night—was his own beloved 
son ; who, ere another year should bave run its 
gourse. would be reigning there at. the Castle in 
his father's stead { 

In the far distance Margery could just sea Lady 
Anne, under the care of her own dear fxiher— 


Dr. Varham—facing her nephew and her brother, | 


a proud, serene, contented light in ‘her tender, 
amiling eyes, 

The silver dishes, the tall ¢pergnes, the fruit, 
the flowera, the sparkling wines, the myriad 
aoftly-giesming lights ; the crowd of living faces, 
their stuiles, their laughter, their animated 
glavees ; the shadowy pictured faces along the 
walls; even the feet aud velvet-footed serving- 
men” behind their chairs-—ay, yes, the whole bright 
vision, the faded dream now, comes back ab will 
to Margery ‘Durham, as faithfully and as dis- 
tinctly as though it were all a scene of yesterday 
only, and her youth had returned once more { 

As chance had willed it, on the left of Sir 
George Stoke sat mo less a person than Mrs. 
Kildare herself. 

But Mrs. Kildare was the last woman in the 
world to manifest the least embarrassment in a 
situation of the kind. } j 

Indeed, she laughed and chatted with poor 
moody Sir George'as volubly and as vivaciously 
as ever, a8 though he had suffered no injury at 
the hands of Yolande—in brief, as though they 
were the best of friends still, and he their con 
stant visitor at the Grange. 

She lavished upon the young man her moat 
irresistible airs; she displayed all her teeth ; 
she called him cher amt before everyone; she 
even-——--~ 

But, faugh ! thought Margery at the spectacle 
—she had long ago ceased to marvel at the 
audacity and the versatility of Mrs, Kildare. 

Yolande herself had. fallen to the portion of 
sone admiring stranger, Margery believed—but 
the doctor's daughter could not see her. 

Aunt Susan and the Rev. Timothy Price, 
Margery Durham was relieved to notice, too, 
were likewise far removed from the ueighbour- 
hood of Sir George Stoke and herself ; for the 
spirits of the two old friends over their reunion 
were waxing high that night, aud sedate folks 
glanced at them disapprovingly, 

I; was old Lady Verrinder, the grandest dame 
of the company— 


‘* The daughter of a hundred earls,” 


~who had led the way upright as a dart, upon 
the arm of Lyulph, Viscount. Edenbridge, from 
the heated ball-room to the cool, banqueting 
hall; and there she eat now in the place of 
honour, bending forward graciously to speak to 
the sick Karl, big opals flashing flame upon her 
withered, stork-like neck, the pride of her race 
discernible in the very curve of her fierce 
aqaiiine nose, 

Need it be recorded that Margery was wholly 
voutent, perhaps more than satisfied in the cir- 
cumstances, to behold the aristocratic Lady Ver- 
tinder installed where she was | 

Not one jot, now, grudged she the ancient 
lame the recognized privilege of her exalted 
rank 
Aud the hour of revelry wore on. 

Then presently came a stir, a hush, a flutter 
of fans, 

The glass of every guest present was replenished 
as if by magic. 

Someone-—it was an old, old friend of the Earl 
f Beaumanoic’s, Margery heard afterwards—had 
risen to his feet, and was going to, make a 
apeech, ; 

What he actually said Margery Darham, now, 
cou no longer remember; it was something, 
however, about a “fine old-fashioned and 
thoroughly British‘eustom that should not—nay 
musi not—be allowed to pass unhonoured, espe- 
cially on ap occasion so memorable, so eventful 
as the precent,” 

This old friend of the Earl's spoke well, briefly, 
and te the point, 





The men, for the most part, listened atten’ 
tively ; whilst ona or two of the more emotional 
among the women cried a little behind their 
fans—Mrs. Kildare herself, of course, putting a 
few square inches of lace cautiously to her eyes 
—for an allusion, pathetic in its simplicity, was 
made to'the finding of the long-lost heir. 

They all drank, then, just as if each one pre- 
sent there did not feel the utter mockery of the 
act, to the health and long life of Lord DPeau- 
manoir himeelf—to the health, happiness, and 
long life, but with no sad senee of hypovrisy now, 
of Lyulph, Lord Edenbridge, his son; who, 
rising and standing’ erect, tail, proud, and god- 
like in his beautiful youth, acknowledged in a 
few, well-chosen sentences the toasts which had 
been proposed, cordially thanking hia father’s 
— on ‘behalf of that father and himself as 
well, 

And by-and-by, when there wae nothing more 
to wait for or to linger over, there was a general 
move and exodus again; and soon they had all 
returned to the ball-room—like giants and 
giantesses refreshed, ns Mrs. Kildare whispered in 
the ear of Margery Durbam—there to foot it 
once more as gaily and as unweariedly ac ever, 
whilst the black, cold night outside was rolling 
slowly from off the face of the earth, and the 
wiater dawn breaking wan and chill through the 
fragments of sable cloud which the darkness had 
left: behind. ‘ 

So,—- 

" Acvay, like chikiren delighted, 

All things forgotten beside, they gave themselves to 

the maddening 

Whirl of we dizay dance, as it swept and swayed to 

music, 

Dream-like, with beaming eyes and the rush of 4nt- 

tering garments,” 


—just as though indeed the mirth and frolic 


were only then beginning, and uot drawing vigh | 


to their close ! 

There, alas! as Margery saw, was Aunt Susan, 
hoops and all, her partner actually the Rev, 
Timothy Price, in the very thick of a regular 
romp—the “Mazeppa Galop” of all things in 
the world—causing a sort of pain wherever they 
showed themselves, and creating not a little 
diversion for those who were looking on. 

Margery and her partner hadstopped for a while 
when Yolande Kildare, her hand now resting on 
the arm of the youthful Lord Verrinder, passed 
down the ball-room in that striking ‘toilette of 
hers. 

‘She's the loveliest woman of her day, bar 
none,” a masculine voice was saying close to Mar- 
gery Durham. “ It is to be hoped that Verrinder 
is capable of taking care of himself . nat 
Where is the boy's grandmother, i wonder | 
. « He ought to be at home and in bed 

The end of this fragmentary speech was 
drowned in the din of the band, and Margery 
heard no more, 

But she could sot help marking that Yolande 
looked bored to death, and that no particle of 
colour, now, lingered ix the beautiful tired white 
face. 

She was sick of the whole scene, It was as 
dust and ashes to her palate—all had grown as 
bitter to her as Dead Sea fruit ! 

And why ? 

Ah, that was not difficult to conjecture for one 
who, like Margery, knew her secret and could 
read between the lines. 

Presently arrived the time for Margery Dur- 
ham’s second dance with Viscount Rdenbridge. 

When it was over her father met them, 

People were leaving fast, Dr, Durham said, and 
it was time that they aiso should be moving 
homeward. 

Since supper the Harlhad not been visible, and 
Lady Anve herself, fagged and worn out, had 
tue disappeared from the still bright rooms— 
Wenbridge remained there, she knew. 

And her father had spoken truly, Margery 
owned with a regretful sigh—virtually the ball 
was over, ani it was time that they were all 
going home. 

In the crowded hall they discovered Aunt 
Susan, cloaked and hooded, and waiting for the 
rest of her party; Mr, Price, at her bidding, 
having ekipped out bareheaded to basten the 
movements of their bewildered flyman, 


** When allthis festivity and merry-making 
are afi an end,” Lord Edenbridge was aaying gently 
to Margery, as he carefully wrapped her furry 
white cloak around her, ‘‘ I mean to find time to 
come and see you at the old house, the dear old 
house, in Foxdale. Probably next week. Shall 
I be welcome |" 

Her eyesanswered him, She did not, could 
not, perhaps, speak just then, 

“Margery, you will expect me—wait for me, 
dear—will you not?” he said, very earnestly, 
but low. 

She was trembling from head to foot, She 
seemed to be forgetting where she was, 

Then with an effort she managed to answer 
him, ‘‘Yes, I will expectyou. I will wait for 
you,” she said. 

Swiftly raising her hand to his lips, he whis- 
pered—‘‘ Then goodbye, Margery—and remem- 
ber |” 

“Dr. Darbam's carrisge stops the way!” a 
footmen shouted at that moment; and ab Inet 
with patience and perseverance they managed to 
get themselves clear of the crush, and went 
rattling of Foxdale-ward as fast as they could go. 

“ Well,” observed Aunt Susan, heaving a loud 
sigh, ‘1 Aave enjoyed myself, and no mistake ! 
I have had two or three good round dances with 
Mr. Price, who hasn’t forgotten his steps, aud 
indeed, John, I may say that on the whole I have 
enjoyed myself tremendously.” 

‘*Thot is. all right, then, Susan,” said Dr 
Durham, heartily. ‘‘And you, Margery?” he 
asked, turning affectionately to his daughter. 

Margery’s heart was so strangely full she could 
| scarcely make any reply. 

She longed to throw heraelf into her father’s 
arms aud to weep out her burilen of happinews 
there. 

**JT, daddy {"’ she eaid, incoherently, at length, 
seeking and finding his hand in thedarkness of the 
fly aud squeezingit closeto her side; ‘‘ why, Ihave 
enjoyed it all so much—so much-—that I would 
not go through it again, uo, not for all the world, 
for fear the second time should be different from 
the first, aud lest things should happen, you 
know, which ware not there to-night, and other 
thinge which were there to-night shouid not come 
over agaio. Oh, daddy dear, do you not under- 
stand?" she laughed rather brokenly --- ‘ for 
I hardly do myself |” 

Her father shook his head. 

Had there only been sufficient light to see, his 
look of perplexity, Margery knew, would have 
been comic enough. 

“Humph!” commented Dr. Durham, ‘1 
am afraid that I don’r, either, my dear,” 

‘Goodness me,” here Aunt Susan put in again, 
| beginning to rub her knees, “how stif my poor 

joints are, to be sure! But there, we have had 

our fling, as the saying goes, and now we must 

pay the piper | x 
a 





os * * 


The gala-days were over at Foxdale Castle. 
The dancing and the junketivgand the health 
| drinking, for both high and. low, rich and poor 
alike, were already things of the paet. 

People had nob yet ceased to talk of it all, 
though; thet, doubtless, in Fuxdale, would go on 
for many a day to come, 

Justa week had slipped away since the grand 
night of the Wari’s ball ; and now another eventfu! 
Tuesday—so it turned out—had dawued for Mar- 
gery and her home, 

Viscount Edenbridge, so the doctor had brought 
home word to his daughter on the foregoing day, 
was coming cn that Tuesday afternoon to pay 
| Margery his promised call at the “dear old 
house in Foxdale.” 

Whither now were flown her hours of sadness, 
her sleepless nights, her days of pain ? 

Whither now had vasished her haunting fear 
of those “delicate conspirators "-—Yolande KCil- 
dare and her scheming, worldly mother * 

So the clouds overhead were breaking ai last 
and the sun, full of glorious promise, must be 
hidden behind them somewhere, Margery knew. 

At three o'clock Margery Durham went into 
the great parlour, her hair smooth, her gown 
neat, there to awaid the coming of Lord Beau- 
manoir’s son, 

Aunt Susan Patchett, clogged and red-cloaked,_ 
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was out ehopping in the village--the old house 
was very still. 

When he-—Lyulph, Lord Ed nbridge—came in 
by-and-by, Margery was gr seoy, | within the 
embrasure of one of the deep bow-windows, 
looking oud with dreaming gaze upon the moist 
brown flower-beds, the dripping mu)berry-trees, 
the dank hillocks of soddened grase om the 
lawn. 

A thaw had set in during the past day or two, 
and the frost was going rapidly. 

Margery did not turn her head until she knew 
that he was.at her side-—somehow she felt that 
she could not, 

Then, as well and collectedly as her fluttering 
heart would allow her, she spoke her words of 
greeting and gave him her trembling little 
hand. 

“ You were waiting for me, then!” he said, 
his questioning eyes searching her averted face, 

“ Yes, 1 was waiting for you,” ehe answered 
him, her voice Very tremulous and low, ‘“I—I 
expected you, you see, It is--itis good of you, 
Lord Edenbridge, to come to see me here at 
home.” 

There was a moment’s silence 

Woes he smiliog ? 

Margery was not sure, but she fancied go. 

“ Why surely,” eaid he, “you can guess my 
erraud hither }” 

Shivering s little then, Margery sank down 
weakly upon a low chair in the window—and 
covered her face involuntarily with her hands. 

Lord Edenbridge, seating himself near, leaned 
towards her. 

“Can you not, Margery?” he whispered. 

And then he placed one arm firmly about her 
as they sat there together, and told her that 
errand of his without more ado. 

“ Margery, I have loved you long and truly,” 
he said. “ Lock up now, my dearest, and give 
me the answer I am come for.” 

Her bosom was heaving painfully, her very 
heart ached, the tears had gathered thickly and 
stood in her sweet, troubled eyes. 

At length she sobbed out,— 

“T am not worthy—I am not in the Jeast 
worthy of a love so noble as yours !” 

“ Not worthy!” he echoed incredulously. “Not 
worthy, Margery! You!” 

“Ah, no, no!” she answered incoherently. 

Lord Edenbridge, I will tell you something— 
lieten for a moment to me.” 

‘“‘ My dear one,” interposed her lover gravely, 
“if you are now foolish enough to imagine for an 
instant that my father and his sister—Aunt Anne, 
vou know—do not approve my choice, and would 
have me look elsewhere than at the old house in 
Foxdale for a wife, you are indeed mistaken 
grievously, are distressing yourself most need- 
lessly, believe me. 

"I have the loving good wishes of them both 


in the matter of this wise choice of mine; and | 


both of them, moreover, are waiting to tell you 
so at the Castle. 

“As for your own father, Margery, he has 
known-——” 

But Margery made a pitiful gesture of dumb 
protest and dissent, 

Then she wrung her litile hands together in p 
weary, hopeless sort of way; but all speech at 
prevent refused to come to her aid. 


(To be continued.) 








Coms suffer much lose in weight by abrading 
each other’s surfaces when jingling in the pocket, 
and they are damaged each time a shopmau 
rings them on his table to see whether they are 
genuine or not, Every minute particle of matter 
removed ia these or other ways lessens the weight 
of the coins, and make them look old, Some 
years ago a number of precise experiments were 
made, when it was ascertained that £100 worth 
of sovereigns lost £3 9 
hundred years: similarly £100 worth of half. 
crowns lost £13 ils. 88d.; £100 worth of 
shillings, £36 14s. 41d.; and £100 worth of 


sixpences lost £50 18s, 98d. in value, or more | 


than one-half in the hundred years, 


, 84d. of their value in a | 


HELEN’S DILEMMA. 


— 0 jan 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Sr Rupert drove straight to Victoria, aod 
was just in time to catch a train ; and about 
half-past seven o'clock he was walking up the 
avenue at Kingscourt at arapid pace, and with 
an expression of stern, unwavering resolution on 
his moonlit countenance. 

As he had travelled swiftly down, the only 
occupant of a first-class carriage, he had had 
leisure to coolly review and weigh the evidence 
of his senses; he had come to the calm, deli-, 
berate, unalterable conclusion—Helen was a 
wily impostor, a marvellonsly-beautiful and 
finished actrees, @nd he had been her miserable 
dupe. 


* o * > * 


In the meanwhile Miss Brown, little dreaming 
of the storm that was about to burst over her 
unprotected head, was deeply engrossed in a game 
of bézique with Katie and Loo-Loo, and was 
losing heavily, as usual, and with ber usual un- 
failing good humour. 

‘A sequence!” cried Loo-Loo, laying dowa 
her five cards with no small triumph, “and a 
royal marriage,” clapping her hands, “ That 
makes three hundred,” she added, drawing 
one of the markers towards her with 
fingers. “And what have you got, Miss 
Brown ?” 

"Only four queens,” returned Helev, humbly. 

“Only four queens,’ she echoed contemptu- 
ously. ‘ Why, I am nearly up, and you are not 
half way. I never say anyone with such wretched 
luck at cards as you have,” 

“ Never mind, Helen,” said Katie. ‘“ You are 
the more likely to have luck in something else,” 
she added, with a significant smile that brought 
the roses to Helen’s cheeks. 

The blush had hardly died away when the 
door opened, and one of the footmen announced 
with impressive gravity,— 

“ Sir Rupert se the blue drawing room 
—to see—Miss Brown,” 

He added the name in s tone of solemn disap- 
proval and dignified protest, 

“To see you!” exclaimed Loo-Loo, gaping at 
her governess with open-mouthed amazement, 
| reckleesly laying her cards down, face upwards, 
‘* What on earth for? Whatcan he want with 
rou?” 
mt Never mind, Loo-Loo! Some message from 
father, very likely. Run along Helen. Don’t 
keep him waiting,” said Katie, with unusual 
animation. ‘There ! you'll do very nicely ; your 
hair is all right ; you look lovely! Go.” 

Helen needed no second bidding, nor any 
urgent preseing:’ With beating heart she sped 
downstairs, turned the handle of the drawing- 
room door, and in another second found herself 
face to face with Rupert. 

But her eager greeting died on her lips, the 
smile faded from her eyes when she beheld his stern 
grave demeanour, his frigid bow, and heard his 
icy—'' How do you do, Miss Brown !” 

‘What has brought ee here so suddenly ?” 
she inquired, with much amazement. ‘‘Iam so 
glad to see you |!” she added, with a blush. “But 
oh, Rupert, whab is the matter? You do not 
seem glad to see me,” she exclaimed, with quiver- 
| ing lips and a sudden change of countenance, 

“The change in my manner you will readily 
account for when I mention that I saw ‘ Teddy’ 
| to-day,” returned Sir Rupert, calmly. 

“Teddy!” she repeated in a tone of vague 
bewilderment, “ Won't you sit down }” motion- | 
ing him toa chair. “And who is Teddy!” she 
asked with a playful smile, 

JT have heard that it ie a wise infant that 
knows his own father, but I never yet came 
across a mother that did not recognize her child,” 
he returned impressively. 

* What do you mean? Explain yourself, You 
are talking in riddles,” said Helen, hastily, “ Tell 
| me what you meat—at once }” 

“ I mean that Teddy is your son, Mrs, Bland,” 











| he replied emphatically, “ Perhaps ”--with 


scathing irony—-“ you never heard the name of 


Bland before $” 

‘Never till this instant,” returned Helen, very 
forcibly. 

“Nor of Colonel Bland?” he asked, with an 
odd smile. 

“Nor of Colonel Bland,” she responded, with 
slow, distinct utterance. 

A pause ensued of quite two minutes’ duration 
during which the ticking of the clock, and the 
flaring of the gas were the only audible sounds 
At length Sir Rupert said, in a cool, level: tone of 
dizpassionate conviction,-— 

"You have mistaken your vocation, You woold 
have made your fortune on the stage. You can 
stand before me in a strong light, and repudiate 
husband and child in one breath, without moving 
a muscle of your face! Mrs, Bland——” 

“Tam not Mrs, Bland,” cried Helen, with 
little stamp of her foot. “I never heard of 
the woman in my life—never. Do not dare to 
call me by her name again,” she concluded, with 
a lightning flash from her dark blue eyes, 

“Then, if it is not requiring too much, may I 
ask your real name!’ demanded her companion 
with ironical politeness. 

‘My name is what it has always been—Helen 
Browa. I think you might have rememberedit,” 
she returned ecornfuily ; “ but you seem to have 
quite taken leave of your reason to-night— 
quite |” 

“Have I$ I wish to Heaven I could think 
so,” retorted Sir Rupert, gravely. “1 wish the 
link of evidence were not so strong-—-the evidence 
of my own sensee.” 

“To what does this wonderful evidence point!” 
inquired Helen sarcastically, ‘‘A keeper for 
you?” 

* To the fact that you, Mrs, Bland—yes ”—in 
answer to her ture of indignation—“ you, 
Mrs. Bland, lived unhappily with your husband 
at a hill-station in India and went in bodily fear 
of your life in consequence of his outbreaks of 
violence ; and, to oe it beyond his reach, you 
despatched your child, Teddy, an infant, to Eng. 
em in charge of a soldier’s wife, » Mrs. Glass. 
Ab,” noting her rising colour, “ T see that name, 
at least, is familiar to you. Come” (speaking 
with cheerful encouragement), “your memory 
is recovering. I was certain that it would not 
be possible wholly to forget the names and exis- 
tence of a husband and child, all in the course of 
one little year.” 

“T repeat that I never heard of them till thie 
instant,” replied Helen, with wonderful cou- 
posure, but blazing eyes. 

‘Did you never hear of Mrs. Glass, who lives 
in Stubb’s-court ?” 

“ Yea, I have heard of her,” she anewered, with 
embarrassment. ; 

** And you remitted her money within the last 
three months for the support of an infant in her 
charge? You wrote to her, hoping that the child 
was well, enclosing fifteen pounds ?” 

A low assent was barely audible from Helen’s 
livid lips, 

Surely the waters of destruction were closing 
over her fast ! 

Surely her mad act had brought an inconceiv- 
ably bitter harvest. 

“You came home in the Carnatic as Miss 
Brown—did you not!” proceeded Rupert, 
judicially. 

A bow was her only reply. Her trembling lips 
refueed their office, 

“Oame direct here, and tock up the post of 
governess, which had been procured by the good 
offices of a friend in Madras. We can trace 
your movements down to the present without 4 
single missing link.” 

It was too true. The weight of circumstan- 
tial evidence against her was overpowering, and 
seemed indisputable to Helen, as stood be- 
fore her lover, with tightly-closed lips, and asher 
pale face, and hands locked together in a vice-like 


grasp. 

“Ttis unne to state that all is at an end 
between us, Yire. Bland, whatever you may do— 
and the laws of our country, and morality alike, 
seem to sit lightly on your mind—I have no 
desire to connive at a bigamy, or to marry the 
wife of another man!” 


~ 
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Helen tried to speak, but her dry lips refused 
all utterance. 

“No one would think, to look at you, that you 
could be capable of such desperate deceit, such 
downright deliberate wickedness, such heartless- 
pees, such studied hypoc {* You have given 
me some lessons for life. Distrust appearaner, 
put no faith in women—they are all false!" 
said Sir Rupert, in a toue of absolute conviction, 
more cutting than his worda, : ’ 

“ This is your trust in me!” said Helen, with 
a gasp, finding her voice at last. “I asked you 
to believe in me, and you said nothing would 

bange you !” 
oe Goaer ordi circumstances nothing would 
have c me,” returned her companion, with 
slow, impressive utterance ; ‘‘ but there is a limit 
to one’s faith—there is a boundary where belief 
in the pessible eads, and blind, imbecile incre- 
dulity commences! Iam not going to pase that 
line, not even for you, Mra. Bland! You must 
yourself admit that it ia slightly s ing to a 
man’s confidence to discover that the girl he 
holds as but little lower than the angels is actu- 
ally a wife in hidieg, aod a mother; that she, 
the object of his first and only love, is simply a 
pretty little whited sepulchre—full of terrible 
secrete |” : 

“Oh!” cried Helen, wringing her hands in 
myself?” 

“Ay| How, indeed t” returned Sir Rupert, 
ironicaliy. 

“Tisten tome!” she exclaimed, with sudden 
avimation, “I swear to you, in the most solemn 
manuer, that I am not what I seem.” 

“ That I can easily believe,” he responded, with 
exasperating frankness. 

“7 am neither wife nor mother. I never saw 
sither Colonel Bland or the boy——never /”’ 

“Yet you sold your very wearing apparel to 
provide for the child’s support. How was that?” 
ssked Rupert, with a smile of vast incredulity. 
“Are you prepared to deny that also?” with 
raised brow2. 

“No; I admit thot,” answered Helen, with 
visible reluctance. ‘ 

“Well, then, in admitting that you admit 
al, Yt passes the bounds of possibility that any 
oue woman would py her own clothes Pc ae 
port the offspring of another person of whom, 
by her owa a she knows naught and has 
never seen, No; that is asking a little too much 
from one’s power of imagination! And now, I 
thiuk we understand each other,” he concluded, 
looking round for his hat, and evidently prepar- 
ing to depart, 

“TJ understand you-~but you do not and will 
uot understand me!” cried Helen, indignantly. 
“Shall I tell you who I really am? Will you 
hear me?" she pleaded, with outstretched hands, 
“I know that appearances are terribly against 
mé-—that all around looks black-—but I looked to 
you to stand by me, Shall I tell you who I 
really am?” shoe asked, impetuously. 

“Thank you, ne,” he returned, with a derisive 
smile; “do not tax your powers of invention 
auy farther, I know you now, Mrs. Bland, to 
my sorrow,and I think there is nothing more 
to ba said,” 

“There is a great deal more to said |” 
cried Helen, passionately ; “but not here, Your 
love is worth litth, your faith is a fiction, You 
ean go, Sir Ruperz Lynn,” waving her haud im- 
periously towards him. “ We shall never meet 
again ; but some day you will be very sorry that 
you judged so harshly and so hastily of ng 
_ “Mrs. Bland,” be suggested, as he opened the 
ioor, and bowed a deferential farewell. 








CHAPTER XIX. 


Karte readily gathered from Helen's drawn, 
white face that something had beg ange om 
all was nob going Gail hebacea er aud her 
cousin. 

Even the careless Loo-Loo asked if she had a 
headache, and would she let her off some of her 
iessons the next day ? 











When this engaging young person had departed 








bedwards, Katie was iaformed that all was over 
between Helen and Rupert. No particulars could 
she glean—the bare, plain fact was all the sum of 
her intelligence. 

“He could not trust me—that was ali,” re- 
turned Helen, wearily, in answer to her friend's 
eager queries. “It is hard to trust sometimes 
when ap ces are fearfully against one!” 
she added, hopelessly. 

“Then Rupert bas found out something that 

u did not want him to discover-—yet,” said 

atie, with her usual alertness of intellect. 

* He has,”’ responded Helen, resting her head 
on her arms, her arms on the table. 

"Something very bad?” asked Katie, in a voice 
of hushed interrogation, 

* Something that ldoks very bad, and I suppose 
that is all the same, Oh, Kitty, Kitty ! what- 


ever you do, never be led into deception—vever | 


a to personate another character even— 
fun.” 

“The last thing I should think of doing, or 
could do,” returned Katie, with painful thoughts 
of her deformity. “But I'll tell you what / 
think, shall I?” 

“ Yes,” said Helen, raising her eyes, heavy with 
unshed tears, to Katie's dainty profile. 

“Whatever mischief or harm has boea seb 
going, believe me that Blanche is at the bottom 
of it! It seems a shame to say it of my own 
sister, but it is my firm conviction and belief.” 

We will not linger over Helen's tears—Helen’s 
agony of regret for her lost dream of happiness— 
her lost lover. Instead of future golden visions 
of beatitude, a hideous, horrible nightmare seemed 
now to eurround and envelop bher—something 
dreadful was going to happen. 

She had a presentiment of coming evil ; but 
what form would it take ¢ 

All she valued most was already gone—now 
that Rupert despised and disowned ber. 

Many « night she nt in long and bitter 
vigile, and many a night she cried herself to 
slee 


p- 

Ok ! when would she be free from the shadow 
of her fatal fellow-passenger ? When would 
security and safety aud happiness come to her 
from Tasmania ? 

One ate 8 autumn day Katie and Loo-Loo 
announced that they would drive over to Oargew 
—the very name of which affected Helen like a 
brand of hot iron on her mind—and she, plead- 
ing a bad headache, declared she would stay at 
home = lie ype till tea-time, Not that shere 
was any fear of seeing Cargew’s master—he had 
= abroad a few days after his interview with 

elen, and no one had heard from him or knew 
his whereabouts, 

Instead of lying down, Helen, having carefully 
locked her door, drew out and opened, for the 
first time, her dead fellow passenger's two modest 
boxes, 

The first contained merely linen and under- 
clothing --the other several familiar shabby 
dresses, some music, an album of faded pho- 
tographs, a few articles of Indian jewellery, a 
few books, and a large open volume of Lette’ 
Diary. 

She hastily packed away all the contents of 
both trunks, with the exception of the album 
and the diary. 

Yes, she was going to read it; for was it not 
her diary? And must she not be ready to stand 
prepared for the consequences of various actions 
that no doubt were written down within its 
leaves ? 

So she bathed her hot forehead with eau-de- 
cologne, drew up her chair by the window, and 
opened first the album. 

It contained a large assortment of 
mediocre-looking people. In the first page was 
Rachel, taken evidently before care had set its 
seal upon her countenance, and what « pretty, 
bright girl she looked. Further on was a photo 
of her, representing the wreck of her charms—a 
ghastly, hollowed-cheeked young woman, with 
frightened eyes, and having in her arms a puny 
little creature in long clothes, Teddy, of course, 
Opposite to this picture was one of a man in 
white undress inca man with a long black 
beard, and an expression of fiery defiance—not 








| 


| and well. 





hy apy means a plain man, not by any means a 
pleasant picture. 

“ Qolonel Bland, in other words!” exclaimed 
Helen, “and this-—-this is the man that Rupert 
believes to be my husban?. Heaven forbid!” 
she murmured, as she closed the clasp and re- 
stored the album to its proper place. 

And now for the diary. 

The diary had only been kept by fits and starts. 
Sometimes there was a lapse of weeks and 
months, and it evidently extended over a period 
of two or three years. The first entry was :~- 

“Nagapett, leb., '78.—Ohb | my dear diary! I 
have not written one word in you yet this year—- 
whatashame! I have been f myself so 
much, aud my time has been eo happily filled, 
that [ have not had a moment to spare for you. 
I fancy that very bappy people never keep 
diaries, They ought to—to look back on ail 
their good and pleasant days, and spend them 
over and over and over again, When—but [ am 
writing rubbish—let me see. The guuner’s ball 
was on the ist, and 1 danced nearly all night 
with Teddy-—-yes! despite of Mra. Siramoas’s 
(cay chaperone's) scowls, The 4th we had that 
long ride, dinner and moonlight dance in the eld 
palace—-Teddy again! ‘The 9th, Teddy dined 
here. The 15th, a white day. Teddy asked me 
to be his wife. Yea, this is the 25th. I have 
been engaged to Teddy ten whole days, I am so 
happy I can scarcely believe that it is not alla 
dream |" 

“April the 5th.--Oh! April the 5th, I shall 
elways hate you. Teddy has just told me that 
he is ordered to take a draft of men to Aden-— 
horrid, odious Aden !|—but he will only be away 
three weeks at most. He will be back for my 
birthday, the 8th of May, but I won't marry him 
till June—~no, no! whatever he may say. May 
is an unlucky month for weddings.” 

“April the 27th.—We hear that there is 
cholera at Aden. Oh, how am I to live in this 
awful anxiety? Kleven more long, endless days, 
How am I to live through them ?” 

* May the 8th.—A telegram has just come—I 
don’t believe ib, no, nor ever shall. I can write 
down ite news quite calmly, for it is not true-—it 
says that Teddy is dead /” 

** November il.—A year and a-half has gone 
and I have got over my greateorrow. I amalive 

faia not go mad. I laugh and talk 
and eat and drink and dance just as [ did when 
he was alive, and yet 1 know that I shal) never 
be the same. I see the reflection of my faded 
looks in people’s faces of surprise or pity or in- 
difference, and yet I was very pretty once, bub 
the best part of me—imy heart—is buried in a 
corner of that remote sandy cemetery, in Teddy’s 
sun-scorched grave. Ah, what do my looks 
matter? Who cares about them now ?” 

* December |8th.—So Colonel Bland, who has 
come down from the Opal Hills for our little 
race meeting, wants to marry me. Why! Iam 
sure J don’t want to marry him. He is rich, 
they say ; good-looking in a certain style, too, 
but there is an odd, wild, erratic light in his eyes 
that puzzles me, Then, how restless he is, and 
at the race ball how odd he looked. Was it, as 
he said, the sun? or, query, was ip not the 
champagne? But lam far too hard to please, 
Robert says—dear Bob {| Inever intend to leave 
you. I mean to be an ald maid |’ 

“JT have not opened this since last December, 
since Robert got a fall from his horse and was 
killed on the spot, and [ was left almost penni- 
leas ; but, thanks to Laura Phillips—not alone— 
thanks to Laura also, I am married. I am no 
longer Rachel Fraser, I am Rachel Bland ; and 
we start for our new home next week, Have I 
been wise? Time wili show?” 

“ August the 10th.--How lonely it is here! 
They have all gone away; gone down again to 
the Plains now that the weather is cooler, aad 
George and the doctor and the barrack-sergeant 
and a handful of soldiers are ali that are left 
on this desolate hill. How one misses the 
merry voices of one’s kind--the tennia-parties, 
the little daily gossips, and small and feeble 
jokes, How shall [ drag ou to next February? 
Ugh ! how hateful it is sitting in this long, bare 
verandah and watching the mist rising among 





the hills; watching the far-away happy plains 
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fading in the twilight, and listening to the | keep him far from the ¢lutches of his. fiendish 
a scouring round the passes, and the | father—his fiendish father, who, by all accounts, 
iyena’s hideous howl; listening, too, for his | was actively engaged in searching for her, and 
footsteps as he comes in from a long day’s shoot- | hunting her down. She could not refrain from 
ing. I must tell someone or I shall die! TI will | a shudder at the mere thought. 
--I shall write it down, Far, far beyond loneli- taking Rachel Brown's lot upon her even in 
ness, nightfall, and hyenas do I fear Aim! | this temporary manner, she had saddled herself 
There! you know my secret 70%,” with the horrible possibility of being captured, 
“November 20th,—The baby has been called | denounced, or may be murdered by @ dangerous, 
Teddy, Yea! I actually carried my point in | homicidally-disposed lunatic! 
that! He does nob guess the reasov, and merely It was not only that all her eweet visions of 
objected for the pleasure of thwarting me. Ah! | happiness had been shattered, and that she now 
baby, if I could love you better than I do it | appeared to her lover in the blackest of hues, 
would be because of the name you bear, I may | but she absolutely went in daily peril—not 
call Teddy, Teddy, Teddy! and now some day | merely of an cclaircissement, aud of being accused 
someone will anewer and break the terrible | as an imapostor, but in danger of her life. Now 
silence of the last three years.” she could sever rid herself of perpetually sus- 
“ Feb. 25.—I shall go mad! I cannot stand | picious conjectures that she was being watched 
this dreadful uncertainty-—-this horror of lying | and followed. 
down at night and never knowing if I ehall These were not very exhilarating thoughts for 
vee another sun, Once I opened my eyes, his | a girl, who, but, for her own Quixotic folly, would 
breath was on my cheek, hot and hurried, like | have undoubtedly been revelling in the society of 
the breath of some wild animal; he was | multitudes of friends, living in the lap of luxury, 
glaring into my face with eyes like flame, a | and spending the comfortable income of five 
long knife ‘in his hand. Resolutely I gave | thousand a-year! 
him back stare for stare, and with a gaze of 
nfalteriug firmness I saved my life! I broke 
the spell, for, with a snarl of disappointment, 
he buried the knife not in me—but in the bed- 
} thes | “ ‘ 


CHAPTER XX. 


Towanrps the middle of September Mra, Des- 
pard and her family returned home, and what- 
‘Feb, .—How he drinks! A whole bottle | ever spell absence had worked in her and: Miss 
of brandy a day always, sometimes more, and | Blanche, with regard to their béte siair, the gover- 
yet ‘1c is never actually drunk ! How his hand | ness, there could be no possible doubt, but that 
trembles though ! how wild he looks at times! | as far 4s Mr. Augustus was concerned, he nobly 
Without doubs he is now and then quite insane. | embodied the good motto, “ Absence makes the 
He sees things. Is nob this what they call | heart grow fonder,” os ar as Helen was comn- 
delirium tremens? He is his own commanding | cerned. 
officer, No one can interfere with him—no one Whether it was that her pale cheeks end in- 
can save me/ Ii in one of his fits of madness he | creased slenderness of figure appealed more te his 
murders me, cuts my thruat from ear to ear, as | taste than sweet, faint roses, and a gracious 
he has so often threatened, I may call, and | presence I know not for certain, but I should.say 
shriek, and scream in vain! Ours is a lonely | probably ; as he himself was inclined to be rubi- 
bungalow ; our servants sleep in distant quarters, | cund of visage and roundabout girth, and people 
I and the doctor have quarrelled; I may not | generally admire their opposites. 
even speak to him now 1” He had proceeded to lay siege to Helen in an 

* ” Xs alarming manner, persecuted her with bouquets, 
With @ drawn sword last night he chased me | books, and, worse still, moies—waylaid her on 
from room to room! 1 fied with baby like a | every possible occasion with enormous, looks and 
mad thing from the dining-room to the verandah, | sighs, and was resolutely stone deaf to every 
the verandah to the bedroom, the bedroom to | snub, 
the dining-room, he pursuiyg us, with his head His admiration and his attention were patent 
Jow, his eyes glaring, with swift silent strides, | to all, even to his mother and sister, who lived a 
sword in hand, and utteripg the most awful | life so much apart from “ the scloo!l-room.” 
curses, and threats enough to turn one’s blood Helea was nearly driven to the verge of des- 
to ice! peration, 

“Th She never opened a book, tock up her work, or 
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anks to Heaven’s mercy tripped ‘in 


wry 
nm 


here in full, bub after three lines of endearing 
epithets, in broke into a very lain ardently. 
worded offer of i “Yes, an offer of 
marriage,” Mrs. Deport whispered to herself 
in an awed undertone, as dropped ike 
‘paper ac if it had scorched her fingers. ‘‘ The 
old birds, would be soon brought round,” eid 
the enraptured lover. “‘ Would they,”, repeated 
one of them, with a_ stiffening of bx on 
that boded ill for the fulfilment of his cot 
prophecy. 

“ This is going really too far. .»J must speak to 
Blanche,” said Mrs, Deepard, rising precipitately, 
and starting off in it of that prime minister 
of hers, her eldest daughter, 

“ To seems that it ig mot enough that she has 
bamboozled your father and.entaaugled Rupert, 
but she must have Dolly at her feet into the bar. 
gain,” cried Mrs, Despard, with biting emphasis, 
as she thrust her son’s little missive iuto his 
sister’s pale ring-bedecked hand. ‘What doyou 
think of that, Bianche ?" she asked, after a silence 
of more than five minutes, 

“I think that. Dolly ,is a stnpid littie fool,” 
responded Miss Despard amiably ; and. making 
up her mind, with sudden resolution, she added, 
“But you need not be in the leash, nervous, 
mother. She cannot marry now,” with a 
glow of. comfortable conviction—" or. Rupert 
either,” with a réaauuring smile. 

* And why not! Whabis to hinder ber,” de 
manded her mother, forcibly. ‘ 

“A little trifling obstacle,” replied Blanche, 
with gentle irony.’ ‘'.A husband,” 

“ What |” almost screamed Mrs. De:ypard, in- 
credulously, 

“JT have long known that she isa married 
woman,” returned her daughter, with a modest 
pride in her own discovery. “She is no more 
Miss Brown than Tam! She is a Mrs. Bland, 
the wife of a drunken Indian colonel, | She is 
separated from him, and) she “has a ¢hid: in 
London in thecare of & soldier’s wife, . That. was 
what she wanted an advance of salary for, to 
remit money for its keep. She sold mic her sexl- 
skin coat—she was so terribly hard up,” 

“A married woman, with a child! ‘Why, she 
doesn’t look more than one-and-twenty. Well, 
you are a elever girl, Blanche,” gasped Mrs. Des- 
pard, gazing at her offspring with unqualified 
admiration, “I always knew there was a screw 
loose ; bat a married woman !—a'rank impostor. 
Why, what can Laura Phillips have been think- 
ing of ? How can she recommend such a person! 
Well, anyway, your father won't be able to say 
anythivg now; and go she shall—ay, this very 





the matting, and I had time to fly into my 
iressing-room and barricade the door—bolted 
first, aud then I pushed all the furniture against 
it—aud there baby and I lay on the floor all 
night, listening to hie oaths and imprecations, 


| 
; moved an ornament without having just grounds | 
for expecting to discover some hateful, lurking | 
note, 
“| cannot stand this!” she exclaimed one day, 
| tossing ‘we simultaneously into the fire. “It 
and violent aseaults ov the creaking, shivering | amounts to downright persecution! Only for 
partition ! circumstances over which I have no control, 
“In the morning be was ae usual, aod made | Katie, T would really go.” pas 
some kind of muttered apology for ‘ keeping ‘me | 
awake /’ My mind is made up on one subject | 
most thoroughly, I shall send Teddy home with | 
rs, Glase, I suppose it is my duty to remain | 
here as long as myjreason holds out; and, more- | waa nob lost on his mother, and she was no 
over, I have no money, nothing but Aunt Fanny's | stranger to his mad, preposterous, ludicrous love- 
little legacy of fifty pounds a-year, and he drew | making as she called it, But provided he was 
id all last time, and spent every penuy. Only for'| only amusing himself she was perfectly indiiierent 
Teddy—little Teddy i—how thankful I would be | to the matter. 
to lie down and die! But to die quietly and However, one day, she raveived a rude awaken- 
peacefully—to pase away in my sleep—not to be | ing, It waa her Rabit to pay visits of secret 
murdered, nob to be-hacked to pieces after a long | inspection to Katie’s room and the schoolroom 
and fruitlesa resistance,” | when all the young people were out; and one 
“March 20th —Teddy went down the Ghaut | sunny afternoon, as she was making her rounds, 
to-day with Mra, Glass—thavk Heaven for all its | it suddenly océurred to her to open Miss Brown's 
mercies |" | workbetket, and there, lying on the top of all 
his was the last entry in the diary, her crewe) wools, like a little viper in the grass, 
Helen replaced the book, locked the box, and | was a pink cocked-hat note addressed to the 
sat down once more in the window, with her hands | governess in Dolly’s well-known: erratic writing, 
clasped ia her lap, and gaye herself up to some | and unopened. 
moments of very serious reflection, \\).chouta moment's hesitation, or the smallest 
She found herself responsible for the mainten- | ecruple, his anxious mother transferred the little 
ance of a child she had never seen, billet doux to the pocket of her epron, and hurry- 
Yes, and in spite of the terrible mischief that | ing frora the apartment to the privacy of ber 
he hadunconsciougly worked her “Teddy” should | own room tore open the treasure-trove with 


But, despite of circumstances, she was going— 
goiug a good deal sooner than she anticipated, 
and going in a very humiliating manner, 

As I have before mentioned, Dolly's infatuation 


night. It is my duty to dismiss her at once.” 

And this was a duty of a kind that Mra, Despard 
rerely shrank from—getting Tid of an obuoxious 
inmate. : 

Straightening her cap, and rearranging her 
bracelets, she eailed majesti out of the room, 
and instantly made her way into her husband's 
study, where che laid the matter before him with 
much eloquence of speech and gesture, 

Blanche was called in as a witness, and without 
any reserve whatever gave her parents a réswii 
of her two visits to Mrs, Glass. 

Mr. Despard, when the recital wae concluded, 


calmly trimmphant, ‘ 

Be assured that she did not fail to seize the 
golden opportunity, and read her husband s short 
lecture on the folly of elderly men who allowed 
their reason and their ideas of right and wrong to 
be perverted by the charms of a mischievous, 
designing adventuress with plausible manoers 
and a passable face, : ’ 

Misfortunes never come alone, but in bat- 
talions. 

That very morning Helen had received a letter 
from Tasmania telling her that her great reliance, 
Mr. Towers, had bad a bad fall from his horse, 
had broken his leg in two places, that his recovery 
was likely to be tedious, and that now he could 
not possibly go to Europe before the spring. 

‘‘ But,” added his wife cheerfully, “as you sre 
so comfortably placed with your own fomuly and 
in the country, which we know you like much 





never wauta friend as long as she was alive; more | hasty, nervous fingers. 
over, she would do allin her power to hide him and Tt will be uanecessary to transcribe the epistle 





better them the town, we feel quite sure you 
i not be very much disappointed after all, 


looked absolutely stupefied, his wife merely 
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Not disappointed after all! It was a cruel 


blow. 

It was.too hard, after all her feverish anticipa. 
tious, her counting of the very. days. | 

Helen simply laid ber head down on her arms, 
aud wept with. heart-broken, bitterness. How 
was she to endure. her present life for five weary 
months longer! 

How was she to, bear with Mrs. Despard, to 
tolerate Dolly, to atifie the aching pain that was 
ever and always at her heart-——the. reco!lection of 
her load lover,.the pangs of wounded pride and 
blighted hopes ¢ 

That very evening, after tea, she was sent for 
to the drawing-room—she aloue,” 

“Mr, and Mra, Despard wished to see her,” 

There waa something jn the»solemn way in 
which the message was delivered that made 
Helen’s heart beat with a vague feeling of alarm 
aa she rose aud obeyed the summons, following 
ihe footman almost mechanically downstuirs. 

She found the.family (growa, up) assembled in 
full. conclave,. evidendly to. deliver 
judgmeut or rebuke on some weighty matter. 

Mr. Despard, was standing on the rug with his 
thumbs in» the armholes of his coat, gloomily 
surveying the.carpet. 

Dolly was sitting astride a chair, with red and 
solemn countenance. Mrs,. Despard and her 
daughter were seated bolt upright, looking almost 
magisterial in the, severity and sorrow depicted 
ou their faces. 

“Miss Brown, ma'am,” said the red-breast, 
abruptly announcing her, and thus launchiag the 
miserable victim iato the lion's den. 





wrathful impetuosity. ‘By Jove, it beats every- 
thing Tever heard of. Fancy taking mein, not 
to speak of Rupert. Think of our both being 
dead nuts on a married woman,” 

Be silent, Augustus,” said his mother, im- 
periously,., ‘‘Cousole yourself with the fact 
that you. are by no means the on/y person Mrs, 
Bland has taken in. You would make au ad 
mirable actress, madam. I should strongly re- 
commend you to try the stage, I need scarcely 
remark that you need not refer to me for auother 
situation, 

“Then what am [£ to do?” asked Helen, 
boldly. “No one will take me without a refer- 
ence,” 

“TI should think your wits. would easily. pro- 
vide you with one, and you must. tax them to- 
morrow . morning,” returued Mrs. Despard, 
calmly, 

“AmI to understand taat I am to go to- 
morrow,.and without-—~” 

“ Without a character. . Certainly,” responded 
Mrs. Despard, finishing up the sentence, ‘In 
fact, only for my husbaud’s kindness you would 
have gone to-night.” 

“And what in Heaven’s name am I to do, 
madam, without a home—without friends, with- 
out a reference! Surely you will not be so 
eruel! Allow me to remain under your roof a 
little longer, till—ah! I hear from abroad!” 
pleaded Helen. 

“Certainly not!” replied her hostess, in her 
most frosty tone. 

“You have plenty of resources, Mrs, Bland," 
said Blanche, “Se many characters at command 
—you have been so successful in this, why not 
try another!” with a smile of amiable interro- 
gation, 

Driven to bay, Helen replied, impetuously,— 





» GHAPTER XXU 


* We have sent for you, Mrs. Bland’’—-Helen 
started visibly—‘*We have sent for you,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Despard, in a high acrid voice, “ to 
inform you that we now know all about you ; as 
to who you really are and how you have deceived 
us, and I beg to etate that both Mr. Despard and 
myself ”—waving one hand majestically towards 
her better half—"* are simply horrified at the im- 
position you have practised upon us, and have no 
further oceasion for your services,” watching with 
cold eyes the effect of this heavy blow. 

Helen could not speak, 

“To think,” proceeded Mrs. Despard, invoking 
the ceiling with deep solemnity, “ that my old 
friend, Laura Phillips, would have dared to assist 
you to this situation. A woman separated from 
her husband, with a child, in the purlieus of 
London—a woman with a falee name, and pro- 
bably ’—regarding. Helen with a knife-edged 
look from her narrow. slits of eyes—‘‘a woman 
with little. or no character! But Laura 
and T have not, met for years "--turning to her 
husband with an explanatory gesture—“ and 
Laura was always an oddity, and lax in some 
matters. Have you anything to say for yourself, 
Mrs. Bland #” added, after an appreciative 


pause, 

“IT am not Mrs, Bland!” returned Helen, 
speaking with an. effort. 

All this time, she had been standing alone in 
the middle of the room, as befitted a convicted 
culprib upon whom a sentence was about to be 
delivered. 
“ Not as Bane eye peanehe, with a 
augh, “J suppose the next thing that we chall 
hear is chat the child, at Mrs, Glass’s is not 
yours.” , s ' , 
You are quite, Nght Tt is no more mine 
tuau your own,” replied Helen, emphatically, 
_. And you never sold your sealskin coat to pay 
tor its keep ? and you never wrote to Mrs, @: 
asking how it was getting on, and promising more 
money? Oh, no ;-of course not. [tb is all ia 
our imagination!” said Blanche, with scathing 
Farcaam, 

“Did — home in the Carnatic even?” 

8, Despard;. following‘; up| her 

dat hter’s lead.’ a3 : i al vient 

Yes, I came home in the Ournatic,” replied 
Elen, iw a choked voice. . 


' 


“J will--I will try, os you kindly advise, 
another personation.”’ 

Yes {.making up her mind with lightuing 
rapidity, she would declare herself. In euch 
desperate straits there was no choice. To be 
turned out in the world, without money, friends, 
or reference, would sitaply mean—starvation, 

“Shall I 
asked, looking eagerly from one to the other 
with erimson cheeks, and speaking with low, im- 


lanche and Dolly was, for some seconds, her 
only reply, 

Presently Mrs. Deapard, with a slow, artistic 
staile, remarked,— 

“Thanks, no, Ido not think that our credu- 
lity would bear a further strain |” 

‘Aunt Isabella, [ am your niece—Helen 
Brown, from Tasmania!” 

‘dunt Isabella,” echoed Mrs, Despard, half 
rising in her chair, and literally purple with 

ssion. 

“How dare you, madam—how dare you call 
me aunt! You are no more my siece than— 
than that sofa, My niece is dead. A bold 
stroke, indeed! A fine flight of imagination 
to think you caa graft yourself on me, Mrs, 
Bland !”” 

“ But I solemnly declare that every word I say 
is or truth—it is indeed {’’ replied Helen, 
with quivering lips. Ab least let me speak ; 
give me a bearing,” she urged, turning with one 
outstretched, imploring hand to where her uncle, 
who had observed a strict neutrality, stood lean. 
ing against the chimney-piece, in solemn silence. 
As long as he lives Mr. Despard will never 
forget that scene. 
hea he closes his eyes now it comes quite 
distinetly before his mental vision-~a tal!, slight, 
fair girl, in « clinging black dress, with imploring 
eyes and 
ing to him for justice aud mercy. 

‘ At any rate, let her speak, She has a right 
to be heard, Teabella. What is your story, Miss 
—Mrs. Bland!” he said, with assumed severity. 
“ Story indeed,” sneered Blanche, quite 
audibly. 

“Lam not Mrs. Bland. I nevereven heard of 
the name till the other day 2 

_ Here she was jinterrupted by » loud “ Haw, 
haw,” from Dolly. 





“And you:have been figuring here ever sitice b- “ My name is really Helen Brown, My father 





% an unmarried girl,” broke ia Dolly, with 


ressive utterance, <A simultaneous laugh from | 


beneeching outstretched hands, appeal- 


you who J really am?” she | 


| 
{ 
| 











wae Mrs, Despard’s brother.” 





“That is s falsehood!" interposed her 
rae sharply ; “an impudent, audacious false- 
hood,” , 

"Aud he died at Rosenvount, our place, near 
Hobart Town-—nearly sixteeu monthsago. Tam 
his only child, and [ was on my way to Kogland 
to wake my home with hisreiatives, who appeared 
ready to welcome me with open arms.” 

Here she sent a glance of inexpressible signifi- 
cance at her aunt and uncle, 

“Tt had-nay, I have-—upwards of five thou- 
sand pounds a-year, and I fesred that perhaps 
my new conucctiona might value me for my 
money. 

“ We changed ship at Galle, aud came on in the 
Carnatic, the Madras steamer. On board of her 
I found; to my amazement, another Misa Brown, 
a little older than myself—an orphan. 

** We soon became friends ; we shared the samo 
cabin, and I discovered, to my surprise, that 
we were actually bound for the very same 
home.” 

Here Helen paused. 

She had been speaking with « great effort ; her 
heart was palpitating so quickly, her lips were 
trembling so foolishly, but im a moment or two 
she recovered her self-command, and proceeded, 
in a calm, even voice. 

"Te struck me that ib would be an excellens 
plan to change placev for s time-—I to. persouate 
the poor governess ; she to take the part of the 
rich Tasmanian heiress. I thought I would like 
to try and make my relations love me for myself 
done,and then when I. hed insured their affec 
tion I meant to reveal my littie fraud.” 

* As you are doing now,” put in Blanche, with 
an ironical smile, 

** For some time Mizs Brown would not listen 
to my plan, but at last L over-persuaded her, and 
she entered into the plot; but only for board 
ship she affirmed. I have too good cause now to 
know her reasons for declining my foolish, my 
imbecile project. 

“The passengers and captain had never seen 
rouch difference between us, and essily accepted 
Rachel as the heiress, 








“ But in a fearful storm one night she died of 
diseage of the heart, and wheu I had recovered 
the shuck I found that all my belongings. were 
sealed up and put away as er property, that my 
aunt had been written to, and acquainted witl 
my death, and that 1 was now most emphatically 
the poor Miss Brown.” 

* Pour Miss Brown!” echoed Blanche, sarcas 
tically. 

Helen took no notice of this little interrup- 
tion ; but calmly continued her story, addressing 
herself, now entirely to her uncle. 

“ T had not the moral courage to tell the other 
passengers that it had been partly a joke, and 
was now al! a miserable mistake. I waited till 
I went to London, when I saw my father’s 
solicitors——Sharp and Short.” 

Ab.” interposed Mr. Despard, significantly. 

“They, or rather he, Mr, Sharp, would not 
believe my tale; he would not listen to me.’ 

“ Wise man!” interpolated Bianuche. 

“Thad no proofs, for 1 had no luggage—ex 
cept the other Miss Brown’s, which, of course, 
did not belong to me. I had but little money, 
no friends, so my only resource was to come 
and take the situation herein earnes/. I came, 
as you all know; [ wrote to my friends in Tas- 
mania and told them of my folly, and of my 
dilemma, and they. were very much vexed ; and 
said, a8 a punishment, and believing that I was 
happily and comfortably situated among my own 
relations and under my own aunt’s roof, that they 
would not help me, nor come to my assistance 
for @ year.” 

“And the child?” inquired Mrs. Despard, 


| pointedly. 


“I sah knew that the other Miss Brown was 
travelling under an assumed name—that she was 
really a Mrs. Bland, and had a child in London 
till the other day, when I received that enclosed 
note from Mrs, Phillips, a stranger. As I have 
taken the place, in a certain way, of the child’s 
mother, of course 1 must provide for it to the 
utmost of my power. I acknowledge that reeponsi- 
bility, but Colonel Bland J do not know; and 
that the child is mine, or that] haveever even seen 
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it, I most solemnly deny. I have been, to some 
extend, an impostor, Iacknowledge. I acted with 
imprudent folly--a folly for which I have been 
most bitterly punished. And I am your niece. 
Aunt Isabella ! won't you believe me!” stretching 
out her bands, 

Mrs. Despard glared at her in stony silence. 
No, she would never acknowledge this fair- haired 
romancer as kith and kin—vever supposing for 
one second that what she had been telling them 
was true. The mere idea threw Mrs, Despard 
into a cold perspiration. 

‘Very nicely told, indeed! You have a most 
fertile imagination ; but you are not my niece, 
all the same!” she remarked, at length, with 
terrible emphasis. 

‘It quite reminded me of the Sultana She- 
nerazade in the Arabian Nights,” remarked Miss 
Blanche, with languid impertinence, ‘But I 
really think that to try to assume the character 
of our rich Tasmanian cousin, who is dead and 
buried, is un pew trop fort, Think of somebody 
else, Mre, Bland |” 

Blanche !” exclaimed Helen, sharply, ‘‘ some 
day you wil! be sorry that you have been so hard 
onme! You believe me, don’t you, Mr. Des- 
pard?” she urged, turning to him imploringly. 
** You have always been my kind friend.” 

Poor Mr. Despard, with his wife's eyes trans- 
fixing him like two steel poniards, how dare he 
say yee! 

"No, my dear young lady, I cannot say that 
Tam convinced. I am afraid you are labouring 
under some strange hallucination sbout your 
own identity. I could not believe that any girl, 
whe was not practically an idiot, would have 
done what you profess to have done. That any 
gir! would give up ber heiress-ship, her thousands 
a year, her happy prospects, and change, of her 
own free will, with an utter stranger—an ac- 
quaintance of a few days—and accept the réve of 
a poor, friendless governess, No, no! it is too 
much to ask of me!” putting up both his hands 
with a gesture of deprecation. “Why did you 
not make your story known to the captain, and 
recover your own belongings? or why did you 
not discover yourself to us a year ago!” he 
demanded, with practical emphasis, 

“Ah, why, indeed! Why do people do mavy 
foolish things” said Helen, with tears in her 
eyes. “Then you do not believe me!” sheadded, 
oking sorrowfully ronnd with a last appeal. 
‘Oh, won't you believe me?” she added with a 
sob, wrung from the depths of her misery. 

“No, Mra. Bland,” said her hostess, rising. 
"We do not believe you. You are very clever ; 
but you are not my niece! And now, as I have 
said my say, and you have said yours, we need 
not detain you. The carriage will take you to 
the train—the 11.25 from Wilmington—to- 
morrow morniog, and I do not think it will be 
necessary for us to meet again———” 

“And I, your brother's child, as 1 most 
solemnly declare to you that I an——' 

“Go,” cried Mrs, Despard, angrily, rudely 
seizing her by the arm, and leading her towards 
the door. “Do not go over al! that nonsense 
again. @o, you audacious impostor.” 

And in another moment Helen found herself 
thrust out into the hall, and the drawing-room 
door slammed in her fase. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue next morning Helen, having collected 
and packed her small belongings, bade a sor- 
rowful adieu to her two friends, Loo-Loo and 
Katie, 

Sitting on the side of her bed, with Katie's 
band in hers, and Loo-Loo’s arm tightly encircling 
her neck—Loo-Loo in foods of tears—-she 
repeated her story of the previous evening, and 
thie time to warmly interested and faithfully 
believing ears. 

“T am not surprised—not one bit, now I know 
how it was that I took to you from the firat. You 
were my own cousin. There was some secret 
sympathy between ua that I never could under- 
stand. Now it is fully accounted for. Our 
tastes, ovr dispositions are not unnaturally 





similar, since we are the children, on one side, of 
the same grand-parents.” 

“But you are not going? You shan’t go, dear 
Helen,” sobbed Leo-Loo. 

“T am; and I muat go now, I hear the 
carriage coming round on the sweep—and 
there's the bell. I will write to you both, of 


course,” 
;” interposed Katie, in a 


“Often, very of 
breken voice, 

“Yes, very often—and evome day or other, 
under happier circumstances. No doubt, my dear 
cousins, we shall all meet again,” and bestowing 
several hearty kisses on her two friends, who 
seemed almost stunned by the suddenness of her 
departure, she tore herself from their detaining 
arms, and hurried from the room, anxious to 
retain her own self-command—to choke back 
her rising emotion, aud to presenta calm, im- 
movable mien to the rest of the family down- 
stairs ; but none of the other inmates came to 
wish her adieu, save John Thomas, the footman, 
who handed her an envelope, addressed to ‘‘ Mrs. 
Bland ” from his mistress, with a significant smile 
on his own behalf. 

It contained her salary, she discovered, as she 
was rapidly driven down the avenue. Six de 
seven shillings-and-sixpence—-how far would that 
go in the great London world? How was she to 
pay for Teddy ? 

fore she had gone any distance the carriage 
came to a halt in the road, and Mr. Despard’s 
solemn, good-natured face appeared at the 
window. 

He had a note in his hand, too, and seemed to 
have something on his mind. 

“T thought f would just say good-bye to you, 
miss, aud tell you how sorry I am that euch 
unfortunate matters have occurred. I wanted to 
thank you for all your kindness to my little 
Katie, too, and to ask you to accept this,” ten- 
dering the envelope with a rather frighteved ex- 
pression on his homely red countenance. 

“Do you give it to your niece, or to Mrs. 
Blaod?” inquired Helen, with great com- 


posure, 

“Ah! why—ahem—well, in fact, to | Mrs. 
Bland,” he answered, with a stammer. 

"Then as Mrs. Bland is not here, it is not in 
toy power to accept your kind offer, Mr. Des- 
pard,” returned Helen, very stiffly. ‘ Mrs. 
Bland- By woman—is dead, as I told you last 
night. suppose you are still sceptical about 
me?” she asked, in a low tone. “ You cannot 
believe that I am really Helen Brown }” 

“J cannot!” he answered, in the same 
voice. 

‘Then I cannot accept your offer”—leaning 
back. “There is no more te be said, except 
good-bye,” she added, with a slightly imperious 
gesture. ‘‘ Please tel! the coachman to drive on,” 
and she proceeded ; and with a haughty little 
bow she was carried rapidly away, leaving Mr. 
Despard standing in the muddy road, with his 
offering in his hand, feeling very much like a fool 
for once in his life. 

One would have thought that he was an im- 
portunate petitioner, and that she was the great 
lady, to have judged of the scene by a hasty, 
passing glance. 

Whereas he was the owner of the land on both 
sides of the road-—of that dashing brougham, 
and well-bred bays—and she was a no! , goin 
forth alone to fight the bitter battle of life, wi 
half-a- dozen sovereigns in her pocket, 

Where was she to go} She must decide with- 
out lore of time. She thought of Mre. Glass, 
and caught at her name as a drowning man 
clutches at a straw. 

She raight be able to help her to some humble 
decent lodgings in her neighbourhood, and she 
would be near Teddy. 

Then she would look out for some kind of 
employment, for some fancy-work itory, and 
try to earn her bread until the Towers came 
home, 

She felt Mr, Towers’ letter in her pocket, 
brought it out, and perused it once more, Little 
did the writer imagine that, when Helen would 
be reading it, she bad just been cast out into 
the world—as a strange dog is Kicked into the” 
street ; that far from being among her own kind 





— a's 


people she was without a friend, and without , 
to shelter her. 

When Helen arrived in London she drove direc} 
to Mrs, Glase—paid and discharged the cab—had 
her boxes into the hall, to that good 
woman’s unqualified amazement. 

Mrs. Glass's own shock-baired y were 
still at school; Mr, Glase at work—he was 9 
porter—and Helen had no audience for her mar. 
vellous tale but Mrs, Glass herself, and Teddy, 

There was no doubt whatever that she ww 
not Mrs. Bland—that fact was quite plain to her 
listener’s intelligence—and she listened to Helen's 
story with her hands on her knees, her eys 
widely staring and man say fervent ejaculations 
of surprise, A ty. 

Yes, pity! She listened with the conviction 
that every word that came to her ears was gospel 
truth. ? 

She arose and welcomed her stran; 40% - 
hearty hospitality, insisted on re g ber 
her fur tippet, and administering her favourite 
remedy for every ill and for every care—a strong, 
long- brewed cup of tear _ 

After the tea had been despatched Helen felt 
considerably better, and Mrs, Glass, leaving 
Teddy in her charge, hastened away to don 4 
very remarkable checked ulster, a le bonnet 
with a black feather, and bestowing Teddy on 
her landlady pro fem. took Helen to look at some 
quiet, clean lodgings within ten minutes’ walk of 
her own apartments, 

They were very small—two tiny rooms-—look- 
ing out on a sooty black wall, but they were clean 
and cheap, eight shillings a week, coals included 
— in moderation,” the landlady amended. 

So the bargain was struck, and Helen and her 
boxes were safely housed before nightfall. The 
indefatigable Mrs. Glass having again been her 
mentor, she accompanied her toa kind of general 

ocery shop, and laid in a supply of y salt 
Batter, tea, sugar, and a couple of red-herrings ; 
and having seen her back to the door of 2, Alex- 
andra-terrace, took leave of her for the night, 

In a few days Helen had quite settled down in 
her new sphere—had capeunad her boxes under 
Mrs. Glase’s own eyes, that ya Ney. rer | many 
a familiar article belonging to Teddy's mother. 

“ That's the serge she used to wear at Oupal 
in the rains, J mind it well—The Dirzu made 
it,” 

“ And now I'll cut it up for Teddy, and all her 
other things, too,” said Helen, cheerfully—'‘s 
very good idea.” 

TT eed it is, it’s badly he is off for shirts and 
pight-dresses, and it would be well,” returned 
Mrs. Glass with cordial approval. 

So for some time Helen occu her handy 
fingers on Teddy’s wardrobe ; Teddy became 
very fond of his “ mamma,” as he called her, sod 
speat nearly all bis days at No. 2. This proceed- 
ing gave Mrs. Glass plenty of and gave 
Helen something to occupy her mind, so al 
parties were pleased. When Teddy’s garments 
were all completed his new friend turned her 


attention to fancy-work, and t eome hand- 
some materials and embroi @ very pretty 
mantel-border and curtains to correspond. She 
worked hard atit for nearly three weeks, and 
when completed it looked lovely. 


Mrs. Glass, too, was loud in her raptures, and 
declared it would be cheap for ten pounds. 
Helen thought five pounds would be ample, aud 
started off im high ts to offer her goods in 
some of the fashionable West-end. fancy shops; 
but—alas ! for her hopes |—some refueed it alto- 
ee. and would Pog = look at rfl 

more already could dispose of’ — 
othérs turned it ‘over contemptuously, and scoffed 
at the colours-- they were not the“ art shades "— 
and no one offered her as much as the bare 
materials had cost ! 

There was nothing for it but to return home 
with a heavy heart, and try some other plan for 
making money; but meanwhile her purse wee 
nearly empty. 

When spe week’s rent was paid all that 
she would have in the world would be five shilliog:. 
Yes, just five shillings standing between ber and 
absolute want, 

She had no winter jacket. She felt the cold 
bitterly ; and her long tramp about the streets 
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for three consecutive days, endeavouring to dis- 
of her work, had a serious effect even on her 
hardy constitution, For a whole fortnight she 


was confined to her bed with bronchitis and a bad 


cough. 

Mire Glass tended her with almost motherly 
kindness ; and having confessed her troubles into 
that worthy woman’s sympathetic ear told her 
“that she was now penniless, and a week in 
arrears with her rent.’ 

Mrs, Glase carried off to the pawn office, in the 
most matter-of-fact manner, her gold watch and 
chain, and her French satin costume, On the pro- 
ceeds of these she bought herself a cloth jacket, a 
coat for Teddy, and struggled on till Christmas, 

At Christmas came a hamper—-oh! such a 
welcome hamper !|—from Katie and Loo-Loo, 
bought out of their own money—money that more 
than once they had ventured to send, and that 
more than once had been firmly but gratefully 
returned, 

Ay! returned ; when perhaps for a whole 
week Helen had been keeping soul and body 
together on no better fare than bread and tea ! 

The hamper was a boou—a fairy gift. It con- 
tained a ham, butter, eggs, tea, fow!s, and jam. 

The latter found especial favour with Teddy 
and the younger members of the Glass family. 

But even a Christmas hamper cannot hold out 
very long, and early in January Helen and Teddy 
were, 80 to iving on her cream-coloured 
dress and hat, the parting with which had cost 
her a terrible pang, not for their becomingness 
nor value, but because they were indissolubly 
connected with the happiest days she had ever 
spent in her life ! 

Helen now looked very different to the radiant, 
brilliant belle of that afternoon dance at Cargew, 

Her dress was poor, threadbare, and ehabby ; 
her cheeks white aud hollow, her eyes large and 
sunken, her whole bearing broken-down and de- 


preased, a 

In the midde of January she had a little adven- 
ture, She once more met Rupert Lynn face to 
face, and under the following circumstances, 
Little water-coloured drawings and illuminated 
Christmas cards had been her next commercial 
venture—not much more successful than her 
fancy work transaction. 

One dull, dark, damp afternoon she had made 
a weary and unsuccessful round of many sh 
and at last boldly ventured into a large, well- 
known West-end establishment. Several cus- 
tomers were purchasing at the various counters, 
and at the one she timidly approached stood two 
gentlemen, one with his back to her, evidently 
intent on some cases, the other standing 
at ease and staring aimlessly about. 

_ Helen tendered her li packet with a few 
low sentences of explanation, to which the shop- 
man replied, ina lordly tone of voice,— 

“ We never do any in this line, miss! We 
have ourown staff. Ama work such ag yours 
don’t sell ; not up to the mark {” 

The disay tment, and something in the 
man’s tone, ght the rong, Paes to Helen’s 
eyes ; and she was wrapping up her poor despised 
workmanship with hasty fingers, and turning 
meekly away, when something about her caught 
the idle stranger's eye. 


ie a gag 1, eh! Lynn!” 
giving his companion a ke. * Looks 
as if she had seen better tool eb!” 


Sir Rupert turned with indifferent acquies- 
cence, and mer ty fell upon Helen—Helen, with 
prs face, and the garb of a genteel 

lean " 


With lightning he took in her faded 
dresa, her shabby block hats her darned gloves, 
her little of rejected offerings, and Helen 


him nob less but withou 

sncoed glanenetia eieaiod Sear sho rr 
In another instant he was by her 

__1T am sorry to see you looking so ill, Mrs, 


A look in her eyes froze the words on his lips. 

__\\ Are you ia London—living in London now }” 
Yes,” she answered, witha firm voice. 

Did they send you away from Kingscourt !” 





made last August?” he continued, almost inar- 
ticulately. 

"In consequence of the same discovery,” she 
echoed, in a chilly tone, 

‘* J cannot bear to eee you looking so ill and so 
miserable!” he suddenly burst forth. ‘“ Haa 
your husband not come home! Are you support- 
ing yourself?” 

“ T have no husband !” she answered, haughtily. 
“Why must I again repeat that fact? And ae to 
my yy of living it cannot possibly concern 

ou » 


“ Will you give me” your address!” he asked, 
looking into her face with steady, dark eyes. 

“Nol” she answered, severely. 

“Will you let me have those little cards in 
your hand? May I purchase them !?” he humbly 
asked, 

“No!” very resolutely. 

“ Not for the sake of-—~” 

“ Charity /”’ she interposed, hotly. “No, not 
for the sake of charity. I am not fallen quite 
so low yet, Sir Rupert Lynn, as to accept your 
alms,” . 

“TI was not going toeay for the sake of charity. 
Why do you put such things in my mouth? I 
was going to say for Teddy's sake.” 

x that would have been worse stil] |” she 
returned, with low, emphatic utterance. ‘ Please 
say no more-—good-bye! ” and in another second 
she turned a neighbouring corner, and vauished 
from his view. 

“Queer! v queer customer!” remarked 
his friend, who been watching the conference 
with the warmest interest ; “but looks as if she 
might have been good-looking, and it certainly 
would not surprise me to hear she was a lady.” 

“T can surprise you still more, Stafford,’’ said 
his friend, very gravely. ‘“‘That girl you have 
just seen was the only woman I ever wished to 
reer 4 For two months she was engaged to me, 
and they were the happiest months in my exist- 
ence » 


“And why did it never come off?” said his 


friend, with wide-eyed amazement. “ How is it | 


she is now a genteel pauper, almost begging her 
bread, instead of being Lady Lynn—! 

“ Because,” returned his companion, im- 
pressively, ‘‘T discovered in good 


time, a fact 


that she bad unfortunately forgotten—she had a. 


husband already !” 
(To be contunued). 








A CHANGE OF BRIDE. 


—:03-— 


Tr was Paul Temple's wedding-night, and the 
girl he was to have married had jilted him—gone 
off with another man at the last moment, 

That was not all 

Herbert Bronson, the banker, was deeply in 
debt to Temple, and it had been the tacit under- 
standing that this marriage was to cancel all 
obligations. 

ot that there had been the slightest approach 
toa bargain, even in thought--Paul loved and 
supposed himself loved again—but naturally he 
had been easier in money matters with the man 
whose son-in-law he expected to be thar he would 
have been with a stranger. 

Paul staggered under the blow, but the banker 
seemed crushed. 

He sat in his elegant 
limp from the arms of his chair, his fine form 
shrunken into such a pitiable heap of shame and 
dismay that few would have known him. 

Temple stood by the mantelpiece, his handsome 
face white, his hands clenched. It was rage that 
shook his soul. 

The manner in which he had been cheated was 
maddening. ‘To have been deluded until this last 
supreme moment, and then forsaken for the 
creature Ruth Bronson had chogen—an animated 
doll, a strutting barber’s pole. 

“See here, Bronson!” he said to the over- 
whelmed banker, bitterly. ‘“ Rouse up, man ! 
want to talk to you! Icame here to-night to 
be married, and I muét have my wife!” 


his hands hanging | 





Herbert Bronson stared at him helplessly with 


dropped jaw. 
* Good heavens, man, don’s look at me that 
way!” exclaimed Tempie, impatiently. ‘‘ The 


guests wait. As yet they know nothing, You 
have other daughters, Put the bridal fineries on 
one of them, and let us have the wedding iu spite 
of Ruth, Will you doit? I mean it—yes, Decide 
quickly ; there is vo time to lose.” 

The banker straitened himse!f, and tried to 
look a little more rational. 

“Which? which?” he gasped. 

At that moment a young girl," perhaps fiftees 
ran into the library. 

“Papa, are you ill?” she cried, in a scared 
voice, Hinging her arms round his neck. 

She was Madge. * PUA OIF ap PER 

She was the youngest of Mr. Bronson’s daugh- 
ters, and possessed the least claims to beauty. 

She was in white, of course, which made her 
gipsy skin seem even darker by contrast, But 
she splendid big, black eyes, which turned in 
luminous wonder now on Paul Temple, as be 
exclaimed, coming forward and taking her hand 
in his, 

“Madge you aresorry for me. You like me > 
little, I know. Will you put on the bridal veil 
your sister has discarded, and come with me 
and be married to-day? I will never let you re- 
gret it.” 

Madge’s very lips turned white and atiff. 

Her father put his arm around her. 

“She is such a child, Temple,” he said, faintly. 

All the better,” Paul answered, sternly, keep 
ing fast hold of the little, quivering hand, "She 
is more likely to be honest and true. Neither 
you nor she will ever regret it if you give ber to 
me, sir. What doyou say, Madge?” 

*€ Papa?” questioned the girl, timidly, turning 
her little, dark, startled face toward him, 

“* My child 4” 

“Shall I, papa? Would vou like it)” 

Mr. Bronson drew a long anxious breath. Such 
@ marrisge would keep money matters on the 
old footing, and to pay Temple now would break 
him. It did not take Aim long to decide. 
| “Yes,” he said, ‘it would gratify me very 
| much, and save usall—your mother and sistere— 
| from great huniliation.” 

“Then I will,’ said Madge. 

Her father went himself with her to her sisters 
and mother, and explained briefly. 

The bride’s dress and veil and all were there, 
and Madge was tall ‘or her age. 

‘They fitted her better than might have been 
expected. 

There was no time to get excited. 
| ne little while all was ready, and the bridal 
party proceeded to the church. 

The ceremony proceeded, was over almost, 
before any one had discovered that the bride was 
Madge, instead of Ruth Bronson. 

It was a nine days’ wonder, and thea war sue- 
ceeded by some other eccentric corruscationin the 
fashionable heavens. 

a 





* 7. 


Four years went by. 

Madge had spent them at school, Paul Temple 
on the continent. 

Ruth Bronson Hardivge was home again, > 
lovely and interesting widow, who had long ago 
wished she had known when she was well off, 
and married a rich iwaii while she could get him, 

She was entirely dependent on her father, and 
not too welcome in his house, She almost hated 
Madge, in ber envy of the mistress of Paul 
Temple's eplendid home, 

Paul had kept his word, and tried his beet that 
no regrets should follow that hasty and seemingly 
ill-judged marriage. 

He was the master of large means, and he had 
helped Mr. Bronson lavishly, whiie he had poured 
out gifts on Madge, and stayed abroad purposely, 
to leave her unembarrassed. 

They had corresponded freely sud constantly, 
and seemed, neither of them, to have repented, 

He was coming home now-~-was expected daily, 
hourly almcet, 

“ Shall certainly be with you by the tenth,” he 
wrote Madge, ‘and bring with me a marriage gift 
for my~-wife-—a golden egg, worthy a princess's 
| acceptance,” 
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Temple’s main income was derived from a 
mining enterprise called the “ Grand Golden Egg 
Mining Company,’ in which he was a large 
shareholder. It was a standing joke between 
him and Madge that when he came home he was 
to bring her a “ golden egg.” 

Mrs, Hardioge heard, with feelings of envy 
that cannot he described, 

“T's a great pity you are not a handsomer 
woman, Madge,’ she would say to her sister, 
simperingly. “ Paul ‘Temple.thinks so much of 
beauty in a woman, I am not sure I ought to 
risk seeing him after ail that has happened. 
What would you do if he fell in love with me 
over again?” 

Madge ecarcely heard. She was a good deal 
more anxious a3 to what her husband would 
think about her than she was concerning his fall- 
ing in love over sgain with Ruth. 





She was so little self-conscious that she did not | 
know the little, plain, dark-skinned girl had. be- 
come one of the most beautiful women to be 
found anywhere. 

The time seemed vary long to her. The tenth | 
came and went, and still no Paul, She began to 

8 very anxious, 

The morning papers of the eleventh brought 
disastrous news. 

The Graud Consolidated Golden Egg Miving 
Company had gone by the board—burst like a 
pricked bubbie. 

Tt was told at the breakfast-table, and every- 
one turned white but Ruth, who burst into an 
exultant laugh. 

* That is what keeps him!” she eneered, “It 
is to be hoped your golden egg is safe, Madge.” 

“Ruth,” said her father, almost fiercely, 
“another speech like that will cost you the slim 
welcome you at present have under my roof! 
Mind it!” 

Madge sat like one turned to stone. 

Presently she rose, and went out of the room, 
motioning the others bac: when they would have 
followed her. 

“I want to be alone,” che said, simply. 

The next moment a note was brought the 
banker, signed “ Paul Temple,” and saying, — 

“Tam in the jibrary, Come toeme, without 
letting Madge know.” H 

Smothering an exclamation, Bronson left the 
room, 

The two men met, agitatediy. 

“ How does she take it’?” demanded Paul, 
eagerly. “Shall [ go and blow my brains out? 
or will you get her a divorcee? You can, I dare- 
aay,’ he said, in s jesting tone, that jarred 
fearfully on his father-in-law’s already shaken 
nerves, 

There was a smail bay-windowed alcove open- 
ing from the library, across which @ curtain 
swung at pleacuro, 

Neither of the men had aoticed that at the 
first tone of Temple's voice this curtain had 
lifted, and shown Madge just as she had fied 
there from the dining-room. 

As thove dreadful words fell from her hus- 
band’s lips she moved towards him. 

He turned suddenly and saw her, aud, notwith- 
etanding the wonderful transformation in her, 
knew her. 

The next moment she was in his arms, 

Bronson atvle quietly out of the room, 

** Tet them settle it themselves,’ he muttered. 

‘' Why, how is this} asked Paul, at last, 
looking fondly down into the radiant, blushing 
face upon his bosom, “ You don’t mean ‘to say 
you love me, Madge }” 

A happy, sweet laugh, and closer-clinging arms 
answered bin. 

“But have you heard! Do you know what 
misfortunes have overtaken me?” he questioned. 

Of course I have heard! Do you suppose I 
gare, so long as I have got you $” 

And then to his amazement Madge burst into 
Lears. 

"Ob, Paul!” ashe said; “promise me you 
will never again say such dreadful things as you 
said just now to papa.” 

*T promise,” he answered, laughing. 
only jesting anyway, you goose! 
not gone. 





“I was 
My money is 
I sold out of the mine over a 'year 





ago. Lucky, wasn't 1? 


Oh, Madge!” holding 





her of to look at her—oh, my.darling! How 
beautiful you are !” 

“Am indeed! Do I really seem so to you?” 
cried Madge, joyfully, 

“T have not seen so lovely a face in all my 
travels,” he answered, enthusiastically, 

“Tam eo glad!” she said, nestling down into 
his arms again, ses 

It had been almost ou her lips to ask if she 


was aa handsome as he once thought Ruth, But, 


even the memory of that doubt died uow, - 
Not for worlds would she have mentioned her 
sister. 


have brought you a golden Wait till you 
see that. Oh, you needn’t look!” he added, 
laughing, “I haven't got it about me, It 
wasn’t exactly a convenient article to put in my 
pocket.” 

The epg in question proved to be a jewel- 
casket of most costly description, enriched with 
diamond, ruby and pearl treasures, such as would 
have turned the head of almost ary woman, but 
did not Madge’s, 

To find herself beautiful in her husband's eyes, 
and dearly beloved in his heart, danzled her 
sweet, true soul more than the glitter of gems 
from a queen’s diadem could have done, 
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FACETLA, 


Arronney (badgeriog witness): “ Now, sir, 
would you like to swear——" Witness; “ You, 
I would.” 

Youne Lapy: .“Tell me, Mr. McFlimaey, 
what do you consider the work of your life?” 
McF.: “ Living.” 

He: “TI bear Mra. Oldgirl is going to marry 
Tommy Small.” 
he knows it!” 

Miss Pavyn; “ Where did you get the design 
of your servants’ livery?” Sash: ‘Oh, my 
ancestors used it!” Indeed! by whom were 
they employed i” 

Ford Parzyt : “Bobby, why will you always 
persist in pushing in the eyes of your little 
sister’s dolis?” Bobby: “ Because I can’t pick 
‘em out,” 

Mrs. Kngrvz rang the bell for the servant. 
“Norah,” she said, “I'll feed the canary myself 
after this. The doctor says I must take more 
exercise, 

“You swear positively you were not to blame 
for the men’s death /" said the coroner, “Cer- 


; tainly, sir; they did not call me soon enough,” 


said the doctor, haughtily, 

Cuartay: “It’s easy ay He to geb married. 
All a man has to do is to find a bigger fool than 
himeelf,”” Ethel: “‘ Bat in some cases even that 
would be rather difficult.” 

Bioacs: “I bave known a fellow so hard up 
that he bas smoked cabbage leaves.” Wroggs: 
“That's nothing. I know a tradesman in Gigh- 
street whe has smoked bacon,” 


TzacvEn: “ Now, boys, who'was Columbus ?” 
No answer. Teacher (prompting): “The man 
that--—-” Class (readily): “ Broke the Bank at 


Monte Carlo.” 

Fiast Srupgewr; “How did it happen that 
you failed again?” Second Student: “ Why 
that wretched. examiner asked me the same 
question that 7 couldn’t answer last year.” 

Minncs: “ What do understand by the term 
platonic affection?” Mamie: “ Well, it usually 
means that the young man feels. that he cannot 
affurd to marry,’ 

Liticanr: “You take nee eee, of son 
judgment? Outrageous |” wyer : r- 
viebed the skill and uence and legal jearn- 
ing for your cause.” “But I. furnished the 
cause.”  “ Oh, anybody eould do that,” 

‘Tren my love,” said, the young husband, as 
he. placed.a large bundle.on the table, ‘I've 
boughtyou a pair of sleeves.” “ Oh, you darling |” 
exclaimed the delighted wife. “I’m so-happyi 
Anything will do for dresa.’’ 


“But all the same,” said Paul, presently, “I 


She: “Is that so! I wonder if, 





Granwy (reading); “ Here’s @ report of typ 


men who went down one of the city sewers ay} | 
were killed by sewer gas. 


What do they want 
in a sewer for, [ wonder?” Grandpa (in deep 
disgust) : *To see by of course. Do you think 
sewers have windows in them $” 
As the train drew u 





tleman stepped out on the plat 
Prhaling the fresh air, enthusfas’ y 






to the guard: “ Isn’t this i a "No, 
sir ; it’s ‘Caterham,’” replied the gar 

Maon: “TI understand that Jack to 
you last night and you refused him.” Marie: 


“Yes ; although, poor fellow, I am afraid that 
if he had not left me so hurriedly, fT might haye 
relented and accepted him.” Maud: “ So he 
told me.” 

Inwor: “Do you think that I—~aw—shall have 
a good beard?" Barber (after close inspection) ; 
“T'm afraid not, sir.” Idiot: “Aw, weally. 
My fawther has aw fine beard, you know,” 
Barber; “ Maybe you after your mamma, 
er!” 

“ Exuen, has Master George come home from 
school yet?” called a 4 Senyete the stairs to the 
girl in the kitchen. Yes, ma'am,” came buk 
the answer. “Where ishe?” ‘I haven't seen 
him.” “How do you, know, then, that he's 
home i” “Because the cat’s a-hidin’ under the 
dresser.” 

Crana: “TI never saw such a beautiful collec. 
tion of Christmas presenta, Did you give your 
iather anything!” Doras “Why of cours. 
You don’t suppose I'd forget my. own darling 
father, do. you!” “ What did you give him!’ 
“A perfectly lovely lictle gold pen to sign 
cheques with.” 

Visrror (who is fond of examining the boys is 
trying to impress upon them the meaning of the 
word conceited): ‘‘ Now, boys, suppose I was to 
imagine myself the handeomest man ia th: 
village, what ‘would I be?” Bright Boy: 
** Weel, sir, I wud say ye wud bea bit o’ a loir, 
sir,’ Collapse of visitor. 

“My wife’s Christmas presents cost her twice 
as much as last year.” “How's that? Obrist- 
mas gifts were much cheaper this season 
than last year.” “I know that ; but ‘this year 
she made her own gifts, according to the direc- 
tions given fn a household journal, which told 
‘How to make Cheap C Presents,.’” 

Mus. Bravy: “Och, Mrs. O’Toole,, yez be 
worruking noight and day.” Mrs, O'Toole ; “ Yes, 
Oi’'m under bonds to kape the pace for pulling 
the hair of that’ bla’guard y, an 
the judge tould ‘me’ as if Oi touched her agaix 
he'd fine me 20a" ‘An’ yez is working hard 
o's to kape outer mischief 7” “No, ! 
Oi'm saving up the 20s.” 

In 1915; “You. needn’t ‘tell me, thad Mar 
Pareay is not more than twenty-three years old 
She is nearer forty-three, and I can prove it. 
“But how?” “Just you watch her when she 
goes to cross a muddy street... Just notice how 
she gtabs at her trousers to.hold them out of the 
rud—the way women did twenty years 2g, 
when they wore skirts.” 

Tats is a true story. Quite recently a labourer 
who was engaged working at.a bui which 
was being erected near Dundee, fell from a seal: 
folding to the first floor level, He sustained no 
injury, but, like the prudent lad be was, thougit 
he might make eomething outof the affeic. Wheo 
picked up be moaned for a drop of “ the cratur 
to revive him, but the oversesr, who was a truc 
Scot; said, brutally, “ What, wh ¥ Na—ns, 
we canna gis whuakey on a ten-fit fa’.” 

Iw all policies: of life insurance these, among 4 
host of other questions, eccur; “ Age of father, 
if living ! . Age‘ of mother, if living?” . A msn 
in the country’ filled’ up» his father’s age, “if 
living,” one hundred and twelve years, and 
mother’s one hundred and two, The agent 18 
amazed at ‘this, and faueiad he had secured 0 
excellent customer, but, feeling somewhat dubious, 
he remarked that the applicant came of a very 
long-lived family. “Ob, you see, sir,” replied 
he, “my parents died many years ‘ago, "but if 
living’ would be aged as there put down. 
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ata country station on. 
the South-Eastern Railway, 9 pleasant-lookigg 
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SOCIETY, 


Kaistr WILHELM. OF GERMANY | poesétses real 
talent for painting. 

Tue Princess of Wales will stay in town until 
after the first Drawing Room, and then is going 
+o Sandringhan? until Monday, March 4th. 

Tux Duke of York has accepted the presidency 
of the Benevolent Society of St. Patrick, a posi- 
tion which has. formerly ‘been ocetipied by the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Coburg; and the 
Duke of Connaught. — 

Tus King of the Belgians recently threw open 
the irozen ponds in his private Bg at Likes 
to skaters: of all classes, The* King and Queen 
were to be seen in the thick of the crowd, and 
the step taken by his Majesty made him very 
popular. 

Tue Queen, as at present: arranged, will leave 
Windsor on Tuesd@#y, March 19th, and is expected 
back at the Castle the second week in May. It 
is not decided yet whether or no Her Majesty will 
spend afew days in Germany before returning 
to Evgland, but if she does she will proceed 
direct to Darmstadt on leaving Niece; travelling 
by the Jura-Simplon route, Majesty is to 
arrive at Darmstadb about April 25th, and during 
her stay the formal betro t of the Hereditary 
Prince of Coburg to the Duchess: Elsa of Wur- 
temberg will probably take place in her piven 
and before the Emperor and Empress of Russia, 
the German Emperor and Empress, the King 
and Queen. of Wurtemberg, the. Empress 
Frederick, and other near relations of the young 
couple, 

Ong of the most. favoured little people in 
Europe is the small daughter of the Grand Dake 
Michael of Ruesia, This little lady, the Com- 
tesse Anastasie ‘Torby, inherits her mother’s 
great beauty and her father’s vivacity ; and, 
being an only child has every thought and wish 
anticipated. Her inseparable companion and 
favourite plaything hitherto ha: been a devoted 
and most intelligent fox-terrier, who invariably 
appears in the.photographe thet are constautly 
beng taken of the’ baby, but this a‘fectionate 
animal has now to share the affections of the wee 
Comtesse with a wondrous doll, which is a 
counterfeit. presentment of its youthful. owner. 
It is her exact size, and modelled iu feature 
and form after the little girl. 

Tae family of the German Chancellor, the 
Eo line of Hohenlohes, some unique 

irlooms which are ‘guarded; and are 
only removed from the Castle of Neuenstein on 
rare and important occasions, Perhaps the most 
highly valued as well as the most interesting of 
the many pticeless tréasures is ‘the so-called 
“Alte Haugschmuck.” This consists of a finely 
enamelled gold chain, divided into eight parts, 
representing entwined thorn branches, and orna- 
mented with enormous sapphires, which it would 
be found difficult to match. From this chain 
hangs an enamelled spray of rose leaves. and.a 
ere ee rose As ant, in the 
centre of the flower beiaug a Folly’s head, and 
alsa splendid sapphire, even finer than those 
adorning the chain, The wonderful ornament 
8 said to have belonged to Helene, daughter of 
Count Ulrich of Wirtenberg, who m Count 
Kraft Vi, and is maninbel in the family 
archives as early as 1511. The princesses be- 
‘onging to the numerous branches of the 
Hohenlohe family almost invariably wear it 
on their wedding day, amongst others who have 
done eo being Princess Feodora of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg, when married: to. the Hi 
Prince of Saxe-Meinimgen ia 1858. Sinoe 1862 
‘has been arranged by special agreement that 
‘he historic chain shall be worn on state octa- 
tions by the wife of the head of ‘the family as a 
special honour, 

Parvce Gzoncr or GREER, Who so gallantt 
saved the Czar’s lite in Japan will ies youn 
ahigh post ix the Rirssian Navy. ‘The Prince 
is the favourite of all the members of the Danish 
Royal Family, not least of the Princeas of Wales 
on whom he generally ig in attendance and pilots 
Da tricycle when at Fredensborg, 


STATISTICS. 


Tr_kept going, the wheela of a watch travel 
3,558} miles in @ year, 

Att the land above sea level would not fill up 
more than one-third of the Atlanti¢ Ocean. 

Tus Imperial Library at Paris has seventy-two 
thousand works of the French Revolu- 
tion, : ; 

Tus share of land falling to each inhabitant of 
the globe, in the event of a partition, might be set 
down at twenty-three and a half acres, 

Rat.way travelling in this country is the 
safest in the world. In. Americas one passenger 
in every 2,400,000 is killed ; in France, one in 
every 19,000,000; and in Great Britain only one 
in every 28,000,000, ©: ° 





GEMS. 


Trvty, like the sun, submiie to be obscured ; 
but, like the sun, only for a time. 

Because all men are apt to flatter themselves, 
to entertain the addition of other men’s praises is 
most perilous, 

Tere is always hope ina man wiio actually 
and earnestly works, In idleness alone is there 
perpetual despair, 

Many use but one or two faculties out of the 
score with which they are endowed. A man is 
educated who knows how to make a too) out of 
every faculty—how to open it, how to keep it 
sharp, and how to apply i to all practical pur- 
poses, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Rrox, Warries.—One cup of boiled rice, one 
int of sweet milk, two eggs, bwo teaspoonfuls of 
ing powder, one teaspoonful of salt, butter 
the size of a walout, hud flour enough to make 
thin batter, Bake in waffle-irons and serve hot. 
Canpace Freep wita Crram,—Chop a quart of 
cold boiled cabbage, fry it five minutes with euffi- 
cient butter or dripping to prevent burning, Season 
it lightly with pepper and salt, and stir into it half 
® cupful pf cream or of milk, with a teaspoonful 
of flour mixed with it, then let the cabbage cook 
five minutes longer, and serve hot, 

Rrz Breakrast Caxgs.—-Two° mali cups of 
rye, one half cup of molasses, one egg, little salt, 
one and one-half cups sweeb milk, teaspoonful 
saleratus. Make very soft, bake in gem pans or 
mufiio rings, in hot oven, This, with buckwheat 
cakes and raised biscuits, makes a change for 
almost every day in the week. 

A Deucious..Sweat.—Pour half a pint of 
cream into a basin, and whisk it till thick ; then 
add nearly half an ordinary sized pot of apricot 
jam, anda ge hgh of sifted sugar. Whisk 
this together it is well mixed and stiff; 
arrange it inthe paper moulds such as hold sweet- 
breads, and adorn; the top with a served 
cherry and one or two tiny strips of angelica. - 

Roser Custarps.— Pour a pint of nearly boiling 
milk upon three beaten eggs, add a few lumps of 
sugar, and when slightly cooled stir into the 
custard. half a.pint of raspberry syrup ; if not 
coloured: sufficiently, with this add a few drops 
of carmine, Pour it into a battered fancy mould ; 
set this in a sa of ope | water, and let it 
simmer until poy <a Put aside to become cold, 
then turn it out, ‘ 

Sweet Poraro SaraD,—Boil three large sweet- 
potatoes. Cut into“half-inch squares, Cut into 
very small pieces two stalks of celery. Sevaon 
with salt and Pepper, aud pour over a French 
dressing made as follows: Three tablespoonfuls 
of sal oi}, two of vinegar, one teaspoonful of 








onion juice, one sal each of salt and pepper. | 
Let salad stand in ator two hours. Gar- 


nish with pickle¢, pitted. olives and parsley, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is estimated that the sunflower plant draws 
from the soil and exhales, in twelve hours, 
twelve ounces of water. 


Tse power of hercutite, a new explosive, is 
almost beyond belief, A half-pound of it will 
raove 30 tons of stone. 


Ix China, which has long been known as “ the 
land of opposites,” the dials of clocke are made 
to turn around, while the hands stand still, 

Prosasty. the most extraordinary journal in 
the world is published weekly at Athens. It is 
written entirely in verse,even to the advertise- 
ments, 

Tus toad captures insects by darting out ite 
tongue so rapidly that the eye cannot follow. 
The tip is covéfed with a glutinous secretion, to 
which a fiy or other insect adheres, 

Tas Japanese are now getting used to glass, 
At first the glass in railway-carriage windows had 
to be smeared with streaks of white paint, to 
keep passengers from poking their heads through 
it. 


A nome of reat for horses has been started in 
Eugland., Its object is to take care of horses 
suffering from lameness, sores, or overwork, until 
they are fit to work again, the owner being 
supplied with a sound horse in the interval. 

Parxr indestructible by fire has been invented 
in Paris. A specimen of it which was subjected 
to @ severe test—one hundred and forty-eight 
hours in a potter's furnace—came out with its 
glaze almost perfect. 

A PROMINENT object in most townships iu New 
Zealand -is a large bell supported on a high 
wooden framework. This is the fire-bell, which 
is rung when fire breaks out in a house, All 
houses being built of wood, it ie important that 
the neighbours should be prepared to prevent 
the flames spreading, 

Canton, with its million inhabitants, is a queer 
place indeed. The huge wall surrounding. it, 
15 feet to 2¢ feet wide, is six miles in circuit, the 
space inclosed being filled up with a maze of 
narrow lanes, ‘The place is full of temples ; 
every street has an altar. Some 320,000 of the 
inhabitants live on boate. 

Tae employment of whisky as an. antidote in 
case of snake-bite seems to be nearing its end. 
Experiments have been tried with strychnine in 
cases of this sort, and the results are highly eatia- 
factory. It is said to remove all unpleasant 
symptoms, not only of snake-bite, but of mush- 
room poison, On the principle of fighting fire 
with fire, the use of this p»ison should be a 
pronounced success. 

A wore library could .be written on thi 
faculty of reason as exhibited in birds. In. few 
words it is not possible to say much ‘that is worth 
saying on the subject. There are the “ bower 
birds,” which construct with little boughs 
covered archways two or three feet long fo. play- 
houses, decorating them with pretty flowers, 
which they gather and hang over the roofs ia the 
early morning. When the garlands are faded, 
they get fresh ones to replace them. They plant 

3 and shoots outside the play-houses for 
degorative purposes, while the interior is a sort 
of museum of curiosities which they collect— 
teeth, shells and bright objects of various kinds. 

THE spy system has grown rapidly in Germany. 
Every man in busivese or art is first of all a 
soldier, and inevitably constitutes himself « 
watcher, a vedette, It was the Germans who 
first made espionage one of the chief weapons of 
@ military campaign. For years before the war 
of 1870 German spies were part and parcel of 
every strong place in France. They swarmed in 
the War Office, they held places on the staff: 
they were part of the Court of the Emperor. 
Were death the penalty of spying, Von Moltke 
himself would have stood small chance had the 
fate of war thrown him ioto French hands 
twenty years ago. He travereed all the French 








frontier dieguised, and made with his own hande 
maps of the fortresses that he regarded as likely 
to menace his operations. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. B.—Not for two months at least. 

Eutrta,—Only course is to dye them. 

Quniovs.--Nearly a]! blue-eyed cats are deaf 

F. T.-—Quite legal, and also quite customary. 

Pozziev.—O.LL means cost, insurance and freight. 

iaqvires,—It does not matter oye way or the other. 

Lavesnce.-—Use dumb-bells sulted to your strength 

Constance. ~The letter is altogether ungrammaticaL 
ae --The water should be tepid, never used ‘hot or 

Very Awxyous.—It would be well to consult a 

specialist about it. 


Axovs.—Everything depends upon what the arrange- 
ment between you waa. 


H. M.-—It is just as likely to upset your stomach as do 
you any good, 


Axnie.—The earliest form of a glove was a m 
for the hand 5 20 ied 





Kipcar.--Windsor Castle has been used as a Royal 
residence for 734 years, 

J. L —Maize is the proper name of the plant called 
Indian corn, 
_ Srvart.—The Established Church of Scotland hes 

7*4,000 members, 

Constant Reaper.—The Lord Mayor is the recognized 
head of the metropolitan district 


Ec.it.—We cannot tell you bow to water atain an oil 
palnted article. 


Fatvorocs Frora.—Levity in the conduct of a girl on 
the eve of marriage is too bad. 


O. J.—Swallows bave been seon at sea over-one thou- 
sand toiles from land. 


Cocksry.--Tho American cent is below the English 
halfpenny in purchasable value 


lonornaMus.—Gaucherie, pronounced gosh-re, signifies 
\ ridiculously awkward act. . yn 


W. W.-—Cheap woollen stockings are adulterated 
the addition of the fibre of wood pulp. "7 


Lonsz.—-We have no knowledge of any tustitution 
suited to your requirementa, ; 

Motty.—It ia the name of a curlous woolly plant 
which grows in the Alpe and bears a white dower. 

F. 8. B.—In character, in manner, in style, in all 
things, the supreme excellence is simplicity. 

Pait.—The average cost of a fully-equipped lifeboat, 
‘with transporting carriage, life-belte, &c., is £700. 


Mavpx.—i! it was only the rain that produced the 
spots they will disappear. 


Corioms Carnnit.—Platonicloveis properly philosophic 
love as distinguished from sexual a cacnal love with- 
out desire. 


ADELI¥A.~Porcelain is the finest kind pottery, 
oo ia dense, hard, fine-grained, white, and trans- 
ucent. 


Ronpre.—The exact height of Napoleon 1. is variously 
~— by biographers at 5 foot 2 in., 5 ft. 2}in., and 

J. T.—Tho cost of railway construction has of late 
¥ ws diminished in France and increased in Great 
Britain. 

Op Reavex.—A monthly servant must give and get 
ous month’s notice before leaving or being dismissed, 
that is the law. 


Gise.ta,—A little vinegar in polish will be found to 
obviate the dead, oily look so often noticed after clegan- 
dag furniture 

©. H.—The electric needle is costly ; a slower process 
is to rub the hair with pumice-stone (from painter) 
dropped into water, in time it splite and uproots hair. 


Requtar Sunscriser.—If you have taken it to experts 
and they cannot cut it for you, we doubt whether it 
can be done at all. 

Bripeer.—-The best way is to wash it thoroughly In 
soap suis, and use it to the best advantage under the 
olronms tances. 

Monts.—Fiach soclaty of the sort has its own rules 
for admission, Make application te whichever you 
proter 

Uspxr tae Rosrt.—You had better take it to the 
forriers. It would be quite beyond the powers of an un- 
akilled worker. 

Hovusewrrs.—Yon cannot do it satisfactorily unless the 
wooi bas never before been stained, varnished, or 


polished. 
Oovpey.—-A medical authority asserts that colds and 
catarrh, are moat frequently caused, not by cold, outdoor 


alr, but by warm, tm pure, iadoor air, 

RoLtanD.—During the reign of Charles I. of England 
everybody wore boots and spurs, whether he ever 
mounted a horse or not 


Y. C.—Restoring an oil painting is far-too difficult 


FaicuTexeD Sravey.—The juice of garlic, stamped in 
a stone mortar, and carefully applied, will closely join 
the broken parts of china. . 

Owe wnao Warr To Kwow.—Health-drinking has 
gone quite out of fashion, except at public dinners, 
wedding breakfasts, and christening feasts. 

D. &.~A minor can neither sell nor mortgage his 
property. His legal proprietorship in his property oom- 
mences at twenty-one. 

8. ©.—Over one-half of the sand of every shore is 
composed of minute shells, each of which was once the 
home of a living creature, 

a. ea nos cable — bas pee Mapes a 
across Atlantic weighs fifty pounds 
to the mile, This is the biggest of all the cables. 

Incoa.—Glaes brushes are used the artists who 


decorate china. They are made of fibreg so thin 
that they scera like spun silk. 
Baoxerueartep.—Your an to be married has 


blinded you. The gentleman tly thought you a 

very nice girl, but never dreamed of matrimony. 
Francis.—There were two total eclipses of the sun in 

the year 1712 and two in 1889, This rare phenomenon 


will not happen again until the year 2057. 


Garaor.—When the Armads appeared off the coast 
of England notice of that fact was sent all over the 
country in a few hours by the use of beacon fires. 


mbes we wy ae say that aoe = speed a 
eat height is absolutely painless. mind acts very 
eipidly for a time, then unconsciousness ens.188. 


HELEN. 
I ~ her in the twilight, with her sweet and pensive 


08 $ 

I hoar her ringing laughter in the frolic and the race ; 
Again I see her kneeling beside her small white bed,’ 
mene x to her evening prayer—the last my darling 


In the springtime, too, I see her, where sweet blue 
violets blow, 

And ‘midet the summer’s daisies, when the sun is 
getting low, 

In the twilight, in the star-shine, I extend my arma in 


vain, 
Longing, longing to enfold her to my aching heart 
again. 


But when the heart is saddest, and the darkness dense 
and great, 
A vanes comes before me, shining forth from heaven's 


gate. 

I seem to ese my Helen in the elds of living green, 

And her arm are filled with flowers such as earth hath 
never see... 


Avyclic light ia shining on her-pure and ful brow, 
And I tne my child ts happy where she is dwelling 


now ; 

Her voice is sweetly in the chorus of the blest, 
Its echo steals upoa me with a sense of peace and rest. 
She is not strange fu heaven nor needs her mother’s 


care; 
But my little white-robed daughter ia waiting for me 
there, 
B. B. D. 


Ipa.—Warm bran is recommended by an authority as 
excellent to clean dark furs. They should be rubbed 
with it the wrong way. For light furs magnesia is the 
proper thing to vee. 

8. T.—The honours three of Scotland are the Crown, 
sword, and sceptre of the ancient national regalia now 
in the Castle at Edinburgh ; they were so called by the 
antiquaries. 


Forsaxey.—When an engagement is broken the cor- 
respondeuce which took place between the parties, if 
preserved, should be destroyed, or the letters returned 
to their respective authors. 


Ix Want or Apvice.—The climate of Peru, taken as a 
whole, is tolerably bealthy, it dif essentially in 
the four great topographical divisions—the coast region, 
the sterras, the table-lands, and the eastern plains, 


InviGNation.—If the parent bad refused tv abide by 
ordinary certainly some concession would be in 
order. If she kuew pes | of the alleged tardiness 
until afterward she might at least say so. 

Apo.enus.—Knock-kneos are congeaital—they are 
born into the individual from one or other of his parents; 
or they may result from constitutional weakness, or 
from sitting in a constramed position, like a cavalry- 
man, on horseback. 

Jacxiz.—There is a flat ruler with a bevelled edge, 
sold at the stationers for school children ; we think you 
will manage with that, taking care, of course, to rule 
with bevel turued dows to the paper to prevent un- 

tly blotting. 

Jeanerre.—It is a good plan to 
in the conn Ren ave a 
damp rag y over it, an 
which is round on face, and 
leaves a beau’ 


t a little turpentine 
ips bet pouenton th, 
a po tron, 
pressed down heavily 


R. A—The ‘shortest day” is the 20th and 2ist of 
December, the sun rising and setting at same hours on 
both days ; the ‘1 


day” is June 19th, 20th, and 





Disrexssep,—It is possible skilful surgical opers. 
tions so to reduce scars that ‘hy are only dimly visible. 
but unless the mark is di inent and annoy. 
about it. Thore 

good. 


ing it is unwise to try to do 
are no applications or salves that will do any 


Perpiexed.—The idea entertained by some ple 

violin playing is injurious to the Dealth 40 hot 
wholly without foundation. Unless care is taken that the 
instrument is held in a proper position the 
STO SU A TORNG INS NE Cr NET Nem 





th that te ‘ 
Wade for Help Wanted * would be best. Gat sx 


there. Why 


Prroy.—Football was invented by the Ohinese many 


hundred years ago. The was cultivated as an 
cuss es ee - of soldiers. It was 
ntroduced inte Japan, where “a pular. 
—_ two countries it spread over i cotiee 
pine + “ 

M. P.—Put two ounces of newly shelled lime—that is, 
the stone reduced to mem Arm ¢o Brvang red on 
it--antp fer oouiehenan th water, eo, and 


cork ; let stand over night; next pour off the clear 

water which is te be kept tightly corked and used as 

required, a tablespoonfal or two frequently, in milk. 
Tarxe Yeans’ Reapea.—tIn perforating 


stamps a die-plate is placed below the a 
machine three hundred needles. As about 
180,000,000 h are punched day the wear on the 
die plate is excessive; brass tes wear out in a day, 
and even steol plates are ra) destroyed. 
Wittr2.—The s ofa — is ascertained by threw- 
ing overbo kite to which a cord 


ard a w 
divided into sections with knota is attached ; the kits 
remains stationary and the cord fs run out till fourteen 
or twenty-eight seconds have elapsed ; the number of 
knots then ran off the reel is ascertained, and the 
number that would at same rate of sailing run off in an 


hour can be 

Osnis.—Take some pickled string beans, or pickled 
cucutabers, or gherkins, and cut them into bits, 
and put them thickly inte a sauce tureen of melted 
butter, adding a spoonful of vinegar, or, what is stil 
better, the juice of a lemon. Serve it up as sauce to 
boiled mutton. Another substitute will found in 
byeltply pein’ them, when. gr Lge ty =| d 
y simply putting them, when green, 
into a jar of cider vinegar. Add a few tablespoonfuls 
of these seeds to the melted butter before putting it 
upon the table. Their flavour is thought by some to be 
superior to that of capers. 


Fanny.— Wash twelve ounces of rico, it into « 
atewpan with four ounces of buttur, ounces of 
sugar, half an ounce of bitter, and four ounces of sweet 
salt 1 foe whole to'b “ ty by the ileate 

; 80 very gen Ld 
alow stove-fire. When the rice is done mix 
in the of six 


: 


one 
dish, pour some diluted apricot-jam round the base and 
serve, 

8. T.—The cod is the most useful fish in the world. 
Asan article of food—wholesome and substantial —oither 
fresh, or salted and dried, it forms waluable addition 
food resources of the world, and in this and other 
= few members of the animal 

versally serviceable to 
prolife, one fish producing nine million oes, and 
widely distributed, its usefulness is oupren almost 
everywhere. The tongue is considered @ delicacy, tbe 
awimming bladder furnishes izinglass equal to that got 
from the sturgeon, while cod-liver ofl has a world-w 
reputation as a medicine and food in mary 
other wasting diseases, where its highly nutrient pro 
porties give it a great value. 
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= delicate am operation to be taught in two or three 
nos, 


Zist, the sun being 
length of 


2 the horizon for precisely same 
time on all three days. 
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